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The Aéw 1933 COAL MINE MECHANIZATION Year Book 
@ now Ready 


Including more than 250 pages covering the 
latest developments in practical coal operation 
with mechanical mining; 118 illustrations of mining 
plans, charts and equipment; and many tables 
showing comparative numbers of men employed 
and tonnages produced by different mining 
methods, the new 1933 COAL MINE MECHANI- 
ZATION YEAR BOOK is now off the press and 
ready for distribution. 


Particular care has been used to select descrip- 
tions of mining methods which have passed the ex- 
perimental stage of development and are on a prac- 


tical operating basis. 


The following are a few of the interesting sub- 
jects treated: 


Face Preparatory—Coal Saw—Machine Bits—Blasting. 


Loading — Conveyors — Mechanical Loaders — Rock 


Tunnel. 
Haulage—Main Line—Gathering—Mine Car Design. 
Power—Economies—Steam—Purchased vs. Generated. 


General — Lubrication — Machine Maintenance — Fan 


Economy. 


Roof Action—Pillar Recovery—Mine Timbering. 


Surface Preparation—Sizing—Wet and Dry Cleaning— 
Dedusting—Drying Washed Coal. 


Safety—Accident Prevention—Economies—Mechanical 


Mining. 


Utilization—Competitive Fuels. 


Welfare—Housing—Unemployed Miners. The New 1933 YEAR BOOK is printed in clear, 
large type on coated paper and handsomely bound 


P with the cover imprinted in gold. The price is: 


In brief, if you are concerned with any phase of $2.00 per single copy. 
coal production you will undoubtedly find among $1.50 each in quantities of 5 or more 


the successful experience of others recorded in this $4.00 per copy in combination with on 
i e year's 


book, many practical ideas and valuable sugges- subscription to The Mining Congress Journal. 


tions which can be profitably applied to your own 
operating problems. 


SEND ORDER TO 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


439 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Products for the 
Mining Industry 


CRUSHING MACHINERY — Jaw (Blake, 
Dodge, etc.), Gyratory (Newhouse, McCully, 
Gates) and Single Roll Crushers; Crushing 
Rolls; Pulverators; Revolving and Vibrating 
Screens, Trommels and Perforated Metals; 
Log Washers, Scrubbers and Washing 
Screens; Grizzlies; Multi-roll Sizers; Pan 
and Bucket Elevators; Conveyors; Bin Gates; 
Feeders; Samplers, Sample Grinders; Labo- 
ratory Crushers; Friction Hoists; Dust Col- 
lectors; etc. 


CONCENTRATING EQUIPMENT — Jigs 
(Hancock, Woodbury, Harz); Ball Granu- 
lators; Rod, Ballpeb, Pebble and Tube Mills; 
Grinding Balls, Rods, Pebbles and ‘‘Con- 
cavex"’; Ball, Rod and Tube Mill Liners; 
Stamp Mills; Hydraulic and Mechanical 
Classifiers; Dryers; Conical and Cylindrical 
Tanks; Air Agitation Tanks; Automatic Pulp 
Distributors. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS — Electric Hoists; 
Liquid Controllers; Oil Pressure Systems; 
Sheaves; Skips and Cages. 


SMELTING and REFINING EQUIPMENT— 
Blast and Reverberatory Smelting Furnaces; 
Forehearths and Settlers; Slag Pots; Slag 
Cars; Matte and Slag Ladles; Retort Fur- 
naces for Gold and Silver; Roasting Furnaces 
and Coolers; Copper Converters; Circular 
and Straight Line Casting Machines; Skull 
Breakers. 


PUMPS — Centrifugal Pumping Units; 
Plunger Pumps; Mine Pumps. 


BLOWERS and COMPRESSORS — Centrif- 
ugal, Rotary and Reciprocating. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY — 
Bearings, Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Gears, 
Couplings, Clutches, Manila Rope Drives, 


Speed Reducers, ‘‘Texrope’’ Multiple V-Belt 
drives, etc. 


TUNNEL SHOVELS (Hoar) — CEMENT 
MAKING MACHINERY — SAW MILL 
MACHINERY — TIMBER PRESERVING 
MACHINERY — COAL DISTILLATION 
MACHINERY — FORGING and PLATE 
WORK — PERFORATED METALS — 
WHEEL and TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS — 
TRACK-TYPE WAGONS — FARM and 
ROAD MACHINERY — GASOLINE ENGINE 
POWER UNITS. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — Motors for 
all purposes; Generators and Generating 
Sets; Transformers; Synchronous Convert- 
ers; Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers; Motor- 
Generator Sets; Synchronous Condensers; 
Armorclad Switchgear; Switchboards and 
Control; Generator Voltage Regulators. 


POWER EQUIPMENT — Steam and Hy- 
draulic Turbines; Steam, Gas and Oil 
Engines; Condensers; Auxiliary Power Plant 
Equipment; Electric Power Units complete 
with any type of Prime Mover. 


General catalogs and special bulletins sent 
on request. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


Covering Every Branch of 
the Mining Industry in 
every part of the world 


LLIS-CHALMERS products cover machinery 

of both mining and metallurgical plants and 
power and electrical equipment to drive it. Hoists, 
pumps, and compressors; ore crushers and fine 
grinding equipment, including ball and rod mills; 
concentration, cyanidation, roasting, smelting and 
converting equipment—in all these fields the sim- 
plified and advanced design and the advantages of 
Allis-Chalmers experience assure successful results. 


No demand is too large or complex for the Allis- 
Chalmers organization, and no requirement too 
small to receive careful attention. 


A large percentage of the mining and metallur- 
gical equipment manufactured by Allis-Chalmers 
is shipped to mining fields in foreign countries. 
Not that the foreign buyer is more discriminating, 
but it is obviously true that a mine far removed 
from the source of its supply must be more exacting 
in its requirements. They must get the utmost in 
dependable service from every unit in their plant. 


It is this reputation for dependable economical 
equipment that is responsible for the world-wide 
demand for Allis-Chalmers machinery. 
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CORDEAU 


A line of Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse, 
extending from the bottom to the top of each 
hole, will detonate the entire charge practi- 
cally simultaneously, yet permit relief of 
burden, resulting in better fragmentation. 
Furthermore, each cartridge has the added 
strength of a primer cartridge because it is 
detonated directly by the Cordeau. This 
means more work from your explosives. 

A line of Cordeau connecting each hole will 
detonate the entire blast practically simul- 
taneously yet can be so hooked up that each 
outer row will “go” an infinitestimal fraction 
of time before its succeeding row—relieving 
the burden and producing better fragmenta- 
tion. 

Three holes or 3,000 holes—it’s all the 
same to Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse. 
But it can mean a lot to you. 


CB-23 The ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 
Simsbury, Connecticut 
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Power Without Responsibility 


T IS an interesting fact that, in spite of the action of 
the American Federation of Labor in its recent con- 
vention voting down the proposal that its units be 

changed from craft to industrial unions, the National 
Recovery Administration is planning definitely upon 
some system which will eventually compel labor unions 
to accept responsibility for their acts. NRA appar- 
ently believes that the abandonment of craft unions 
and the substitution of industrial unions, based upon 
the form of the United Mine Workers of America, is 
the first step in Government’s effort to supervise and 
control labor in the same manner that it is today con- 
trolling industry. 

The many strikes over the last few months are most 
disheartening. Practically all of the emergency legis- 
lation enacted by the special session of Congress was 
framed in the interest of labor—organized labor. This 
legislation granted to labor: increased wages, shorter 
hours, defined and legalized collective bargaining, and 
the right to select its own representatives without inter- 
ference, control, or direction of employers. 

While it would seem that the strikes recently settled 
and now in progress have been very large in number, 
the Department of Labor insists that there are, in 
reality, fewer strikes than occurred in our prosperous 
years. Whether or not that is true, is beside the point. 
With Government forcing industry to increase its wages 
and employment without any definite assurance that it 
may receive a return comparable to its expenditure, 
and with all of the rights and prerogatives given to 
labor for the first time in its history, the fact that 
there are strikes of any proportion, of any kind, is 
incompatible with the spirit of the Administration’s 
program. Insofar as these strikes exist, organized 
labor makes itself unworthy of the privileges which 
have been granted it. 

The history of organized labor shows definitely that 
it has continuously refused to make itself legally re- 
sponsible. It has continually insisted upon the right 
to strike. 

The public mind, by continued reiteration, has been 
led to believe that the strike is a legitimate weapon. 
The right of every individual worker to quit employ- 
ment at his will, unless bound by contract, is conceded. 

The right of two or more people to agree together 
to do a thing which is inimical to the public interest 
is a conspiracy. A strike is an agreement by two or 
more persons to commit an act which, generally speak- 
ing, is against the public interest, in that it proposes 
by force to secure some action which cannot otherwise 
be secured. Woodrow Wilson was right when he stated, 
“The concerted action of powerful bodies of men shall 
not be permitted to stop the industrial processes of the 
nation.” 

Philip Murray, district president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was half right when he said to 
the striking miners in Western Pennsylvania, “Today 
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you are fighting the coal companies, but tomorrow, if 
you remain on strike, you will be fighting the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Today you are conducting 
a strike, but tomorrow you would be conducting a 
rebellion.” 

Two weeks have elapsed, and that strike is still in 
pa. It is still a strike. It is not a rebellion. 

f it were, each individual participant would be subject 
to court martial and liable to be shot. So severe a 
penalty would not and should not be tolerated. Our 
industrial laws of today, shaped by continuous minority 
appeal, have made such acts immune from any penalty. 

This result of minority effort is tolerated by the 
unorganized. majority. Abuses, bound to follow, will 
certainly lead to protest, to revolt, and finally to the 
obliteration of minority rights. This can only be 
avoided by limitations upon the abuses growing out 
of power without responsibility. 

It is a sorry condition which permits anyone in this 
representative Government, high or low, rich or poor, 
to be permitted to violate fundamental principles of 
right and justice without being held legally responsible 
therefor. 

It will be a sorry conclusion to the legislative pro- 
gram of the United States, which gave labor practi- 
cally everything asked for, if labor refuses to accept 
its responsibilities. The emergency laws now being 
loyally supported by nine-tenths of the nation must 
require of each element affected that its share of 
responsibility shall be met and that no division of our 
industrial life shall be permitted to take all and give 
nothing in return. 

Organized labor must not abuse its privileges unless 
it is willing to have them withdrawn. A strike is a 
conspiracy against the Government when it interferes 
~ production and distribution of the necessities 
of life. 

The right of any body of men, as officials or other- 
wise, to issue orders requiring individuals to cease work 
under penalty of ostracism should be declared a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 

Collective bargaining between employers and em- 
ployes is made preemptory by the Recovery Act. But, 
is a striker an employe? A striker, as a rule, is one 
who has given up his job and is demanding reemploy- 
ment by the un-American threat that he must be em- 
ployed upon his own terms or that the business of the 
employer will be paralyzed by pickets who will permit 
no other to be employed. 

If control is the order, this situation more nearly 
justifies governmental interference than code control 
of working hours, wage levels, and selling prices. 

Does it not follow that the code most needed of all 
codes is a labor code? Labor is at the contract table 
without responsibility. Is it not time that labor shall 
be made responsible for the necessary result of its acts? 
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of Wire Rope service 


HEN you buy wire rope you want a rope which will 

give you safe service. You also want a rope which, 
consistent with this safety, will insure you the /owest possible 
rope cost per ton of material handled, or per other unit of 
work. 


On this exacting basis, the use of Roebling Wire Rope will 
assure you of a maximum return in service for your rope dollar. 


There are two principal reasons for this. First, because there 
is a Roebling Rope exactly suited to each wire rope need (see 
“Wire Rope for all purposes” at right). Secondly, because 
of the great stamina of Roebling Acid Steel Rope Wire. 


We can confidently assert that when gauged by the work per- 
formed NO wire rope, regardless of make or construction, will 
show lower general-average operating costs than Roebling. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
Wire- Wire Rope- Copper & Insulated Wires & Cables -Welding Wire- Flat Wire-Wire Cloth & Wire Netting 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles New York Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco Seattle Export Dept., New York, N. Y. 


A plain statement 
about Wire Rope Economy 


Roebling does not indulge in nor encour- 
age sweeping claims of superior wire rope 
economy, Such claims, if generally made, 
would merely confuse the rope user. G For 
the guidance of rope buyers, however, 
Roebling does assert that when gauged by 
the work performed, NO wire rope, re- 
gardless of make or construction, will 
show lower general average operating 
costs than Roebling. 


Wive Rope for all purposes 


The importance of selecting the right 
rope for each use cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. For no one rope will meet 
all requirements. Q Roebling makes wire 
rope of a great variety of types and de- 
signs, including Standard Right, Left, 
Lang, Preformed and Alternate Lays, in 
all degrees of rope and strand flexibility. 
@ The great stamina of all Roebling Ropes 
is primarily due to the quality of Roebling 
Wire. This Acid Steel Wire is renowned 
for its fatigue resisting and wearing qual- 
ities. No better rope wire is produced. 
@“BLUE CENTER” STEEL is the 
highest grade and is generally recom- 
mended for severe duty. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
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A Journal for the entire mining industry published by The American Mining Congress 


AN AMBITIOUS PROGRAM 


HE CONSUMERS ADVISORY BOARD of the NRA 
| is an ambitious group. It is manned by a large per- 
centage of gentlemen from the universities. It pro- 
poses to protect that nebulous individual “the ultimate con- 
sumer” in spite of himself. He may be one of the supervised- 
producer-class also, but when he discards that role and buys 
something, he is to be protected. He is to purchase accord- 
ing to standard; he is to be assured by the government that 
the shirts he buys really are 100 percent linen; that the food 
he eats is pure; that the clothing he wears is wool; that the 
bed in which he sleeps is regulation standard size; that the 
air he breathes has specified qualities. If the plans all de- 
velop, it seems seriously possible that it will require at least 
three of us to supervise one of us ... while the taxes mount! 
It might be well for the administration to scrutinize once 
again that interesting statement, “The least governed people 
are the best governed people.” There is a real place for 
government but it is not as National Policeman. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH NRA? 


NDER THE NEW DEAL, mining men generally look 
{ upon the plans of the administration first with 

amused tolerance, then with apprehension and finally 
with amazement. More recently and more frequently the 
question is being asked, “What is wrong with NRA?” Any 
analysis of the situation will answer that question. There is 
nothing wrong with NRA, unless it be an entanglement in 
red tape. In spite of its admitted weaknesses and in spite of 
the fact that industry has protested against its authority and 
direction, NRA has accomplished in the short space of its 
existence a unity of action unparalleled in our history and a 
unity that could not have been accomplished otherwise. 
Under its driving force millions of men have been put at 
work (the A. F. of L. estimates 3,500,000). It has accom- 
plished, in large degree, those things that it set out to do. 
It did not propose miracles, yet miracles have been expected 
of it. It did not promise the ultimate, yet the ultimate has 
been expected of it. It merely undertook to put back on the 
national payrells the miilions of men living on charity, by 
the expedient of shortening hours and increasing pay. To 
accomplish that end it has been necessary to coax, brow-beat, 
bully, and threaten; to lead, drive, and pull. Instead of ask- 
ing, “What is wrong with NRA?” with a rising inflection, is 
it not better to say ... “We are for NRA”... and give it 
the chance it deserves? 


MACHINES AND EFFICIENCY 
Toe LIMITATIONS placed upon the installation of 


new machinery in some codes before NRA have caused 
considerable concern among manufacturers. Deputy 
Administrator Muir’s recent statement in that connection is 
designed to clear up any misapprehension. Mr. Muir said: 


“It is unfortunate that in the early days of NRA 
the idea was allowed to get abroad that no new ma- 
chinery was to be bought by industry. ... With wage 
chiseling restrained, efficient management and opera- 
tion are more than ever imperative .. . and this means 
buying up-to-date machinery.” 


This clarification is gladly received not only by the ma- 
chinery men but also by the practical operating man upon 
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whose shoulders rests the responsibility for producing below 
sales price. He is faced with the problem of reorganizing 
his personnel and equipment to conform to the regulations 
that have been agreed to by others and handtd to him, and he 
will be allowed little, if any divergence from the strict letter 
of these regulations. Collective bargaining will see to it that 
he not only stands straight but also leans backward. Obvi- 
ously, he will be denied participation in the great old game 
of “seeing how we can get around it.” 

Regimentation of the mining industry means enforced 
efficiency if the mine is to exist. Efficiency and cost reduc- 
tion mean modernization of production methods and equip- 
ment. All of that spells just one thing—mechanization. The 
day of the machine is not past; it has just arrived. 


MAKING USE OF THE ALPHABET 


F COURSE everybody knows what “NRA” means. 
O But how about RFC...or...FCOT...or...HOLC 
. . not forgetting PRA and good old TC and FTC!!! On 
reaching Washington and being confronted with this multi- 
plicity of alphabetic combinations, the harrassed individual 
is apt to ask, “How long has THIS been going on?” or asks 
for an interpreter. Mr. Hoover had a weakness for “a com- 
mission to investigate,” but he never was so enamoured with 
the idea that he could not find short, suitable and easily re- 
membered names for them. Someone in the administration 
has gone alphabet-combination mad, and if you would ap- 
proach the seats of the mighty, learn your alphabet. The 
trade association which first appropriated the initial idea 
should look to its laurels. No longer does “AAA” mean the 
American Automobile Association; no indeed ... it means 
“Agricultural Adjustment Administration.” Let us hope at 
least that the fad does not spread to the names for offspring, 
as has “Nira.” This is bad enough but Fcot or Hole are 
depths which are appalling to contemplate. 


A NEW TAX BILL 


INCE 1927 there has been an increase in the cost of 
S ordinary government expenditures of something like 63 

percent. The present emergency has called for appro- 
priations of some additional billions. Congress convenes 
January 3 and there is every indication that this vast sum 
will be augmented by new appropriations and that many that 
have been designed as “emergency” will be placed into the 
permanent column. 

Thus municipal, state and national expenditures have been 
advancing rapidly at a time when our income was on a 
toboggan. Every dollar of these appropriations is taken out 
of our pocket whether or not we are called upon to pay it to 
the tax collector or to the merchant. Our payments are made 
when we use electricity, buy cigarettes, go to the theatre, issue 
a check, or any other of the multiplicity of things that con- 
stitute our everyday living. 

The Committee of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which is studying recommendations for increasing taxes and 
governmental revenue, has many proposals before it. Many 
of them will be discarded, but many more will become a part 
of the new tax law, for, if government’s expenditures are to 
be met, taxes must be increased. Let us hope that the new 
bill will be developed with a view to protecting instead of 
destroying our industries. 
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LEGISLATION 


ington is distinctly toward Govern- 

ment control, regulation, or super- 
vision. There is little doubt but that 
Congress will transfer the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act from an emer- 
gency state to that of a permanent or- 
ganization, and the present indications 
are that NIRA will become a child of 
the Department of Commerce. In fact, 
it bids fair to become the whole depart- 
ment. There seems to be a growing feel- 
ing that this branch of the Government 
shall not only administer the laws but 
also that it shall act as the national 
policeman to see that they are followed. 
This phase of official Washington was 
emphasized at the recent meeting of 
Government officials, industrialists, and 
trade association executives for a dis- 
cussion of the more or less unimportant 
question of the development of indus- 
trial standards. The meeting, which was 
held before Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Dickinson, presented a picture that 
is at once intriguing and alarming. 
Through the Consumers Advisory Board 
of NRA that nebulous fellow, “the ulti- 
mate consumer,” is to be protected in 
spite of himself. The proposal was ad- 
vanced that under NRA’s wing there 
should be developed a series of standards 
covering both producer standards and 
consumer standards, which would make 
compulsory certain Government require- 


Tine general trend in official Wash- 


Cc. C. WILLIAMS 


Deputy Administrator, Division No. 3, NRA. 
In charge of chemicals, leather and other manu- 
facturers. 

General Williams is an Army man, graduate of 
West Point, attached to the Field Artillery, and 
the Ordnance Department. His duties called for 
inspection work at duPont Company, Bethlehem 
Steel, and Midvale Steel Companies, each special- 
izing in war materials. Served as Chief of Ord- 
nance, United States Army, until retirement, 
April 1, 1930. 
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MALCOLM MUIR 


Deputy Administrator, Division No. 2, NRA. 
In charge of construction and machinery, includ- 
ing lumber and metal products. 

Mr. Muir is well known to mining field, through 
his affiliation with McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, with whom he has been associated since 
1905, where he rose from office boy to vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the organization. 


ments from rules and regulations for 
installing and using electrical equip- 
ment in mines, to and including such 
things as the length, width, number 
of threads, weight and washing strength 
of bed linens. Inasmuch as each of 
these things would be mandatory, a 
very large group would be employed to 
supervise. A viewpoint expressed at 
this meeting was extremely interesting in 
that it presented a view of the trade as- 
sociation in Washington not yet gen- 
erally apparent. The secretaries of some 


4-POINT CONTACT PLAN FOR 
ADMINISTRATION NRA 
PROGRAM 

In accordance with the plan for reor- 
ganization of the Administrative set-up 
of NRA, General Hugh S. Johnson has 
announced his 4-point plan, which involves 
segregation of all activities under four 
Deputy Administrators, who report directly 
to him. He anticipates that this plan 

will do much to eliminate confusion. 


eight Washington trade associations, in- 
cluding paper, lumber, tiling, and the 
building material trades, not only urged 
the Government to develop these stand- 
ards and enforce their adoption, but also 
offered to assess themselves substantial 
amounts to be contributed to the Govern- 
ment in order that this service might be 
performed. 

The general strike situation has 
brought out again the difference of opin- 
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KENNETH M. SIMPSON 


Deputy Administrator, 
In charge af metals, coal 
and related industries. 

Mr. Simpson has specialized in geology, metal- 
lurgy and mining engineering. He has been a 
miner, prospector, mine superintendent, and a 
manager of metallurgical plants. Was at one time 
associated with Goldfield Consolidated Mines; Com- 
mercial Solvent Corporation; technical advisor in 
War Department, and unofficial member British 
War Mission. More recently consulting engineer. 
Is a graduate, School of Mines, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Division No. 1, NRA. 
, automobiles, shipping 


ion between General Hugh S. Johnson 
and the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Johnson has frequently advocated a 
vertical union for A. F. of L. It is now 
reported that the Government will ex- 
tend its supervision over trade unions in 


ARTHUR D. WHITESIDE 


Deputy Administrator, Division No. 4, NRA. 
In charge of trades and services, textiles and 
clothing. 

Mr. Whiteside is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Has been editor, expert on foreign trade, 
associated with National Bank of Commerce; with 
Credit Office, a textile credit agency; organized 
National Credit Office; was president, The Wool 
Institute, and is president of R. G. Dunn & Com- 
pany, and Dunn & Bradstreet, Inc. 


the same manner as it is extending it 
over industry through the development 
of a code for labor unions, which would 
have for its purpose protection of the 
rights of unorganized workers, the pre- 
vention of strikes, and the prevention 
of racketeers from gaining control over 
unions. In spite of the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor in its re- 
cent convention voted down the proposal 
that it change its units from craft to 
industrial unions, it is very apparent that 
insofar as NRA is concerned craft 
unionization in this country is doomed. 
According to authentic information, the 
administration expects to reorganize the 
trade union movement in the United 
States along the lines of trade organiza- 
tions in England and Germany. In this 
connection, we wish to call attention to 
a statement on this situation in those 
countries which will be found in another 
part of this issue. Such a policy on the 
part of the administration would mean a 
complete revision of the structure of the 
A. F. of L. Under the proposed vertical 
codes or unions as suggested, the United 
Mine Workers of America would be taken 
as the pattern. The difference between a 
craft and an industrial union is that a 
craft union is an organization designed 
to include all workers doing a special 
kind of work; an industrial union would 
include all employes doing all types of 
work within any given industry, such as 
the coal industry, the railroads, or the 
automobile industry. NRA officials be- 
lieve that they can educate union officials 
to see the wisdom of this change, al- 
though they anticipate that it will take 
a good many years—five at least—be- 
fore it can become effective. Such a pro- 
cedure would parallel the codes of fair 
competition for industry. NRA officials 
state that the details of the labor pro- 
gram will be worked out and that a con- 
crete national policy will be adopted by 
the National Labor Board which, it an- 
ticipates, will occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the permanent NRA structure. 
The administration has gone farther 
along its original idea of centralizing 
and simplifying its method of procedure. 
In the beginning, officials were aware of 
the vast multiplicity of codes which 
would be presented under the program, 
and they urged all groups to consolidate 
wherever any possible unity existed. 
That this thought is still in their minds 
is evidenced by the larger policy of the 
administration in the appointment of a 
coordinator for the railroads, a governor 
for the farm credit agency, an executive 
counsel to unify the several new admin- 
istration agencies, a central statistical 
board, and a coordinator of credit. On 
October 10 a Bureau of Economic Educa- 
tion to aid consumers was appointed. 
Meanwhile a nation-wide study of the 
motor truck transportation industry has 
been announced by Coordinator Eastman 
which has a weather-eye to the possibil- 
ity of legislation to be presented at the 
next session to regulate this industry. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
rapidly getting under way and within a 
reasonable time will be an active com- 


Company stores and the use of 
scrip will be investigated by a com- 
mittee of three appointed by Ad- 
ministrator Hugh Johnson under 
the terms of the retail code. 


The ban on the use of scrip 
remains in the code but its 
operation is suspended until 
March 1, 1934, by which time 
the committee will be expected 
to report on the economic and 
social implications of the pro- 
visions affecting the use of 
scrip. 


One of the suspended provisions 
provides that no retailer shall ac- 
cept payment for merchandise in 
any non-negotiable scrip, company 
checks, or other evidence of wage 
payment issued by any individual 
or private-profit organization in 
payment of wages or as an adance 
upon unearned wages. 


petitor of the privately owned power lines 
of the South. The Wall Street Journal 
recently pertinently inquired as_ to 
whether the Tennessee Valley Authority 
would operate under an NRA code of fair 
competition which governs all other 
power producing groups. 

Another interesting sidelight of 
Washington is the actual carrying 
out of the provisions of the resolution 
presented by Senator Costigan, of Colo- 
rado, and passed at the last session of 
Congress calling for a complete investi- 
gation of the salaries paid to corpora- 
tion executives whose firms have assets 
in excess of a million dollars and whose 
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stocks are listed on the exchanges. 
Federal Trade Commission started its 
end of the investigation on October 18 by 
sending out a questionnaire to some 2,000 


The 


corporations. All of the agencies in- 
volved are to report to Congress imme- 
diately upon its convening January 3 
for the purpose of developing legislation 
which will “bring about a more equitable 
distribution of wealth.” 

The American Mining Congress has 
been unremitting in its effort to se- 
cure from the President some ruling 
which will save the mining industry from 
the serious crisis it has faced in relation 
to depreciated foreign currencies and the 
importation of foreign products. On Oc- 
tober 23 President Roosevelt issued an 
executive order designed to meet the sit- 
uation. He authorized General Johnson 
as administrator of NRA to make pre- 
liminary investigations with reference to 
relief under Section 3 (e) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and the order 
further provides that “when so directed 
the United States Tariff Commission 
shall make an immediate investigation 
giving precedence over all other matters 
to such investigation.” The administra- 
tor, after making such investigation, 
holding hearings, etc., shall recommend 
action to the President. While the whole 
metal industry is involved, some of the 
major groups, such as quicksilver, anti- 
mony, and tungsten, are in serious and 
immediate jeopardy. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House is conducting an intensive 
investigation into methods for tax re- 
vision. It is no secret that a new tax 
law is. under contemplation for early 
consideration by the new Congress which 
convenes January 3. It is anticipated 
that the report from the committee in- 
vestigating this subject will be available 
to Congress upon its reconvening. 

The President’s order under date of 
October 14, putting teeth in the ad- 
ministration’s policy in regard to codes 
and particularly the PRA, is another 
definite trend. The executive order states 
“that any person who violates * * * rules 
and regulations may be punished * * * 
by a fine of not to exceed $500 or im- 
prisonment not to exceed six months, or 
both.” 


HE United States Potash Company, 

the pioneer in the potash industry, 
has gradually increased its operations 
until it is now producing at the average 
rate of 1,350 tons a day. August ship- 
ments totaled 27,500 tons. September 
showed a further increase. The Ameri- 
can Potash Company is installing equip- 
ment and soon will begin production on 
its holdings. The New Mexico Potash 
& Chemical Company owns 15,000 acres 
of land, all underlaid with potash, and 
has organized two subsidiaries which are 
preparing to develop mines. The parent 
company has entered into a contract for 
the delivery of 1,000,000 tons of potash 
as rapidly as it can be produced.—Wall 
Street Journal. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD—? 


OrpErRS for 250,000,000 ft. of lumber are being placed for 
the construction of 1,466 winter camps for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps workers, according to an announcement by 
Robert Fechner, director of the emergency work. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’s drive for a universal 30-hour week has 
begun. Labor officials state they believe the six-hour day 
and 30-hour week will come first in oil, lumber and bitumi- 
nous coal. The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion’ of Labor believes the present wage scale in industrial 
codes inadequate and that drastic changes in policy are 
necessary. 


WORLD GOLD production in August was 1,994,000 fine ounces 
and was higher than the production of either June or July. 
United States production in August was 181,000 ounces. 
Canada’s output was 250,000 ounces and the production in 
South Africa in August totaled 935,000 ounces. These fig- 
ures were given by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS states that the United 
States has the lowest average tariff system of any leading 
country, and that the reason is that other nations have em- 
‘barked upon a long term course of building up walls against 
the importation of American products in order to foster their 
own manufacturers. A careful analysis of foreign trade 
shows that 65 percent of our imports come in duty free. 


THE REVEREND FRANCIS J. HAAS, member of President 
Roosevelt national labor board says that complete unioniza- 
tion in the United States is more necessary now than ever 
before in the history of the country. 


It Is ESTIMATED that the strike which has been waged in 
Western Pennsylvania’s coal fields has cost operators and 
miners directly $7,845,000,000 and cost the district an indirect 
loss of business estimated at more than 20 millions. 


THE CONGRESS which sits January 3 is the first session 
under the “lame duck’ amendment to the Constitution, and 
it is predicted that a full program will confront it. Accord- 
ing to many authorities the leading subjects at this session 
will be a rearrangement of the federal tax structure. Repre- 
sentative Doughton, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, states that a plan of tax revision will be 
formulated and laid before the House as soon as it meets. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION CORPORATION has made an actual out- 
lay of cash up to September 30 of more than $3,000,000,000. 
More than $406,000,000 has been expended for relief purposes. 


ACCORDING to the Utah Chapter of the American Mining 
Congress if Utah underground mines were operating upon a 
production basis equalled to the yearly average for the last 
18 years the returns from silver and gold production this 
year based upon the present price would be a million and a 
half dollars more than the return for the same amount based 
on the average price for the month of August. The average 
gross value of gold from Utah’s underground mines during 
’ the 18-year period was $2,308,835. Silver averaged $10,- 
526,011. 


PASSENGER REVENUES of the Class I railroad for 1932 show 
a decrease of 27 percent from the 1929 figures. Freight reve- 
nues in the same period fell off 49 percent. According to the 
Wall Street Journal the record year for passenger revenue 
was 1920, when they received $1,288,000,000 or 3 times 1932 
revenue. 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION has announced the 
creation of a Bureau of Economic Education in the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board which will mobilize and utilize the 
thousands of recovery committees throughout the country in 
interest of the consuming public. 


PUBLIC WoRKS ADMINISTRATOR HAROLD L. ICKES has an- 
nounced that allocations approved up to and including October 
17th amounted to $2,049,767,088. Of this amount $1,802,- 
116,926 was allotted for federal projects. $247,650,162 has 
been appropriated for 397 non-federal projects. There still 
remains of the additional funds approximately 1% billions 
for allocations. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA are wholeheartedly 
behind the government’s proposal for the purchase of large 
tonnages of bituminous and anthracite coal for distribution 
to the needy. They estimate from 10 to 15 million tons of 
anthracite can be utilized. 


A CODE FOR LABOR UNIONS which is designed to end strikes 
during the life of the National Industrial Recovery Act is 
said to be under consideration by NRA and the Department of 
Justice. 


INSTEAD OF the Commission plan inaugurated by Mr. Hoo- 
ver, President Roosevelt is introducing the government cor- 
porations. To date 11 corporations-are functioning. These 
include: Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Tennessee Val- 
ley Authorities; Federal Surplus Relief Corporation; Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; Farm Credit Corporation; Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation; Federal Deposit Guaranty Cor- 
poration; a corporation to liquidate banks; another to build 
houses; another to buy subsistence farms; and a corporation 
to construct public work projects in financially embarrassed 
communities. A writer in the United States News believes 
that the corporation idea tends to relieve industry from gov- 
ernmental red tape. 


SENATOR KING of Utah says that the new Congress will face 
the task of raising 5 billion dollars. He is chairman of the 
Special Senate Committee studying new taxes. 


ACCORDING to Skillings’ Review the steel industry of the 
United States has a capital investment of $4,750,000,000; that 
it would cost to reproduce present properties $6,000,000,000; 
that the combined results of 13 leading companies in the 
4-year period from 1924 to 1927 inclusive show a profit rang- 
ing from 4.96 percent to 6.89 percent. 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER in Russia during the first eight 
months of 1933 was 44 percent below expectations. It is said, 
however, that they are rapidly developing a new copper area 
and are building a railroad to connect the property with 
centers of population. 


ACCORDING TO A SPEAKER at the American Institute of Steel 
Construction there exists a widespread interest in steel 
framed residences, the principal demand being for small 
houses and 2-family houses of individual design. 


NOEL SARGENT, Secretary of the Niational Association of 
Manufacturers estimates that a total of 6,500,000 working 
days and a minimum of 22 millions in wages were lost in the 
more than 1,000 strikes which occurred in the first 90 days 
of the National Recovery Administration. 


CANADIAN NICKEL EXPORTS during September valued at 
$2,626,796 compared with $2,015,163 in August and $377,473 
in September of last year. Exports during first 9 months 
totaled $16,141,341 compared with $5,455,636 in similar pe- 
riod of 1932, increase caused by pickup in U. S. purchases, 
largely for automobiles and stainless steels, and expansion in 
shipments to United Kingdom under Empire trade agree- 
ments. 
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MINING EVENTS 


Gold and Silver 


HE MONETARY situation has kept 

gold and silver steadily in the lime- 
light. The President’s action in regard to 
price stabilization, and gold revaluation 
which is aimed to raise commodity prices 
has tended to send gold stocks soaring, 
has been met with enthusiastic support 
from the producers. According to leading 
authorities the buying by the govern- 
ment of newly mined gold and the buying 
or selling of gold in the world’s market 
is in effect a measure for revaluing all 
gold at whatever price the government 
determines to pay. The whole purpose 
of this type of inflation is said to be de- 
signed to boost price levels. Authorities 
also agree, however, that this is but the 
preliminary step to a final gold revalua- 
tion and the establishment of “managed 
currency” or “the commodity dollar” long 
advocated by professor Irving Fisher. 

Any action by the government in re- 
lation to gold brings to the front the 
arguments for and against bimetallism. 
The following arguments for and against 
this policy were recently correlated by a 
government source. 

Pro: Bimetallism would make less 
likely a currency crisis caused by scarcity 
of the metallic monetary base, since there 
would be two metals, instead of one, de- 
voted to that purpose. It means a safer 
currency than we now have inasmuch as 
supply of both metals cannot be mani- 
pulated by man as easily as centralized 
power in a few individuals may regulate 
operations of the printing press as to 
the supply of the Nation’s currency. It 
would insure stability of exchange rates 
between the Orient and the Occident. Re- 
monetization of silver, by increasing its 
price, would increase the Orient’s over- 
sea purchasing power and thus aid our 
export trade. The existence of inter- 
national bimetallism from 1929 to 1938 
would have tended to give us greater 
stability in our monetary unit than we 
have had. It will eliminate exchange 
fluctuations and will prove the only last- 
ing solution for the world’s present mone- 
tary problem. The purchasing power of 
the people can be restored only by a re- 
storation of silver to its usefulness as 
money. Bimetallism was successfully 
maintained for many years here and 
in Europe. Hence, there is good reason 
to try it again, now that the currency 
situation has become so disorganized. It 
would be much more successful now than 
in the past if it were generally adopted 
by nations due to the world’s increased 
experience with money management. It 
would mean prosperity for the western 
states. 

Con: There is no shortage of gold in 
the world; the supply is greater than 
ever. If it was sufficient to support the 
business and speculation of 1929 it cer- 
tainly is ample today. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that because a metal is the 
standard of value it must also be the 
medium of exchange. The whole course 
of monetary development has been in 
the opposite direction. Therefore, there 
need be no shortave of gold and no other 
metal is needed. Gold has been unstable in 


value but silver has been more so. Under 
bimetallism in France the world’s cur- 
rencies were not stable. The production 


of silver is subject to great fluctuations, 


which would make difficult the success- 
ful operation of bimetallism. The alter- 
nate fluctuations in the production of 
gola and silver made bimetallism im- 
possible to maintain in the 19th century. 
Such fluctuations were those caused by 
new gold discoveries in the 50’s and 90’s 
and silver discoveries of the 60’s and 
70’s. Rated bimetallism is likely to nrove 
workable only so long as no great changes 
occur in the production costs of the two 
metals. Any fixed ratio for gold and 
silver involves an arbitrary choice. Even 
at 16 to 1, silver would be too cumber- 
some for monetary use in circulation or 
in currency reserve. The metal is too 
bulky. The use of two standards of 
value under bimetallism is illogical. It 
is fallacious to increase the supply of 
money when redundancy of the existing 
stock of money is already causing it to 
return from circulation. Bimetallism will 
accomplish nothing that paper-money in- 
flation or credit-inflation will not accom- 
plish. A mere increase of money will 
not produce either increased trade ac- 
tivity or higher prices. Hence, bimetal- 
lism would not of itself promote trade re- 
covery. Under international bimetallism, 
if silver supply should greatly increase, 
the countries not directly benefitted would 
surely insist on changing the arrange- 
ment, with consequent violent financial 
upheavals. 

Many plans are being advanced to as- 
sist the United States in the development 
of its gold properties. One of the more 
recent is that presented by W.E.D Stokes, 
Jr. which advocates a four year program 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, through appropriations from the 
Public Works Funds, which would employ 
a large number of technically trained men 
who would work through the Bureau of 
Mines and in cooperation with the State 
Bureaus of Mines and Geological Sur- 
veys to investigate the possibilities of 
gold production within the State. In 
presenting this plan Mr. Stokes says: 

“In order to promulgate a national 
policy to meet the requirements of the 
Administration’s efforts toward recovery, 
the author suggests that a commission be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate the field of gold mining 
with instructions to study all pertinent 
facts, answer suggestions, and prepare a 
practical plan, together with a cost esti- 
mate, that will give to the gold-mining 
industry the service it has a right to ex- 
pect and to the public information that 
will enlighten it on gold mining in gen- 
eral. Such a plan should result in the 
employment of greater numbers of tun- 
employed in gold mining and in an in- 
crease in gold production. 

“The importance of developing our 
gold-mining industry can scarcely be 
overlooked when we realized that during 
perhaps a hundred centuries, while na- 
tions rose and fell, as conflicting philoso- 
phies, religions, and even the languages 
in which they were expressed, waxed and 
waned, mankind agreed in this at least! 
Gold binds all workers in common pur- 
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pose and is the most nearly universal 
unit of labor of which we have knowledge. 

“The Government now possesses an 
able staff of mining technicians in the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, the activities of 
which could be extended to include the 
following functions: 

“(1) Cooperate in enacting laws (simi- 
lar to South Africa Union, etc.) requir- 
ing gold mining companies to reveal how 
much and what type of development work 
has been done, the extent of the deposit 
and average gold content of the ore. 

“(2) Prepare reports on promising gold 
areas together with information as to 
supplies of water, timber, power, labor 
and transportation. 

“(3) Serve as an information bureau 
to small gold mine operators concerning: 

“(a) Methods of exploration to deter- 
mine the extent of their ore deposits. 

“(b) Methods and costs of underground 
development work. 

“(c) Approved practice in determining 
the tonnage and average gold content of 
the ore. 

“(d) The cheapest and safest method 
of mining applicable to their local con- 
ditions. 

“(e) Milling methods and equipment 
adaptable to their ores. 

“(f) The preparation of a factual re- 
port from which investors or engineers 
representing capital can derive conclus- 
ions regarding the value of the mining 
property.” 

In an effort to be of real assistance 
to the gold industry the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has presented a paper by Chas. 
Will Wright (1.C.6748) on “Essentials 
for a Preliminary Report on a Small Lode 
Gold Mine or Prospect with Notes on 
Sampling”. This paper was presented 
in cooperation with an operator of a small 
gold mine and gives detailed information 
on how to proceed, together with a com- 
plete table of costs. Supplementing this 
report is the paper by David C. Minton, 
Jr., U. S. Bureau of Mines on “Cost of 
Equipping and Developing a Small Gold 
Mine in Yavapai County, Arizona”. This 
paper described in detail the cost of 
equipping and developing the property. 
These costs are said to be typical of the 
average small gold mine costs. This 
particular property was equipped with a 
minimum capital expenditure. Any one 
interested in developing a small gold 
property should have in their possession 
both these Bureau of Mines papers. 

On October 24th George W. Starr, 
President of the Mining Association of 
California issued the following telegram 
to gold producers of the United States. 

“The President of these United States 
has given heed to the appeal of the gold 
producers of this Nation and to them has 
granted relief from the paralyzing effects 
of rising commodity prices. Having been 
granted that which is equivalent to a 
free market for their product in direct 
response to their appeal, gold producers 
have expressed their earnest desire to re- 
ciprocate with the President. 

“To that end, the Mining Association 
of California hereby extends an invita- 
tion to all gold producers and organiza- 
tions and associations of, or represent- 
ing, gold producers within the United 
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States and its possessions to assemble in 
meeting at the City of San Francisco, 
State of California, on Tuesday, the 24th 
day of October, 1933, for the express 
purpose of forming a national association 
of gold producers, truly representative of 
the industry, designed to promote closer 
cooperation and expedite concerted action 
by and in behalf of the gold mining in- 
dustry.” 

Senator Pittman is now drafting a bill 
which will call for the free coinage of 
silver which will apply only to silver 
‘produced in the United States after the 
passage of the Act. 

Computations made by an official 
agency show that while the present price 
of silver is materially higher than it was 
last Spring, its value in terms of gold is 
16 percent less than before the country 
went off gold. On April 17 silver was 
2858 cents per ounce while the French 
franc was 3.9485 cents. On Oct. 16 silver 
was 36% cents while the French franc 
was 5.6038 cents. While this would indi- 
cate a higher price for silver, an allow- 
ance for change in the value of the 
franc shows a decrease in the value of 
silver. 

A large group of mining men from the 
Mother Lode of California entertained 
the San Francisco Section of the A. I. M. 
M.E. at a banquet at Sonora, California 
October 14th. Charles H. Segerstrom, 
president of the Nevada-Massachusetts 
Company and Chairman of the Metals 
and Non-Metals Division of the American 
Mining Congress addressed the meeting 
on “Gold—The World Problem”. 


Copper 


HE COPPER INDUSTRY has still 
failed to agree upon its code of fair 
competition anda the price of the metal has 
again declined to the low level of 8 cents. 
With the beginning of the negotiations 
for recognition of Soviet Russia, it is re- 
ported that negotiations are now being 
revived for the purchase of 75,000 tons 
of copper by the Russian government. 
Genera! opinion, however, is that such a 
purchase would depend quite largely upon 
Russia’s ability to obtain proper credit. 

According to Government Statistics, 
World stocks of refined copper declined 
30,000,000 pounds in September, the re- 
duction being wholly in North and South 
America. Total world stocks of copper 
October 1 were 1,277,000,000 pounds, 
of which there was in North and South 
America 1,057,000,000 pounds, the bulk 
of which was in the United States. 

Exports at present are practically nil 
because of abundant foreign supplies and 
with Canada, Belgian Congo and Rho- 
desia expanding production the foreign 
market will likely be a relatively neg- 
ligible factor for some time. The de- 
velopments indicate that a price war 
abroad is in the offing. The only sane 
solution is a cooperative arrangement 
among fvureign producers whereby pro- 
duction and shipments to consuming coun- 
tries will be regulated. And since his- 
tory shows that only in a declining 
market do international cartels thrive, 
it is quite possible that between now and 
the end of the year a cartel will be 
formed, providing, of course, the code 
adopted by American producers restricts 
the domestic product to the domestic 
market. 

The inability of custom refiners and 
producers to agree on the code may 
force the Administration to act as it 
did with the oil industry, althoveh there 
is no disposition to do this since the 
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situation is not of an emergency char- 
actor as regards employment or its effect 
on other industries. The declining 
market may stimulate adoption of the 
code, which would no doubt steady prices. 

On Jan. 1, 1933, world stocks of re- 
fined copper were 1,577,000,000 pounds. 
Since the first of the year world stocks 
of copper have been reduced 300,000,000 
pounds. The reduction in North and 
South America has been 262,000,000 
pounds, and 38,000,000 reduction outside 
of the Americas. The return of much 
scrap copper is retarding the efforts to 
reduce the big surplus. For example, in 
the United States in September the scrap 
output was 31,000,000 pounds, and the 
mine output 35,000,000 pounds. There 
was some increase of production by for- 
eign copper mines in September, but 
consumption also increased abroad. The 
foreign consumption is estimated at 134,- 
000,000 pounds in September, the largest 
for any monthly period in several years. 

Two facts stand out in the copper 
situation: (1) stocks of the metal are 
sufficient to supply domestic require- 
ments for from one to one and one-half 
years (2) consumption has been rela- 
tively stable in the last two years. 

Under these circumstances, it is ob- 
vious that production of the virgin metal 
must be reduced and maintained at a 
level which will allow a gradual taper- 
ing off of reserves until the surplus is 
reduced to about 100,000 tons instead of 
from 450,000 to 600,000 tons as at pres- 
ent. 

Analysis of market requirements for 
the immediate future and perhaps the 
next two years does not furnish anv basis 
to suppose that increased demands will 
remedy the stocks situation. Considering 
the three leading outlets for copper 
(automobiles, construction, and electrical 
apparatus), it is seen that only one of 
these, construction, can possibly help 
much and even construction cannot be ex- 
pected to return to normal activity. Public 
works, it must be remembered, do not 
always mean metal demands. And if, 
as Secretary Ickes recently said, there 
may be large expenditures for trans- 
continental highways, there will be little 
benefit to copper. Automobile produc- 
tion will no doubt gradually increase but 
not until purchasing power has been 
materially expanded can anything like 
normal output be restored. Automobile 
exports of 1927 or 1928 proportions are 
unlikely for years to come in view of 
protective policies of other automobile 
manufacturing countries and economic 
conditions in the important markets of 
South America and Australia. Electrical 
apparatus requirements are in part de- 
pendent on construction activity and 
therefore cannot contribute substantially 
to the demand situation. 


Iron 


RADE reports place steel operations 
at 44 percent capacity. 

The industry has not yet felt tangible 
benefits from the public works program 
because of the slowness in actual letting 
of contracts for projects which funds 
have been allotted for. Although ap- 
proximately half of the $3,300,000,000 
public works fund has been allotted, 
only about $150,000,000 had been spent 
up to the beginning of October. Secre- 
tary Ickes stated, however, that projects 
initiated by the middle of this month 
will bring the total expenditures to 
$500,000,000. 

The unusually low figure to which un- 
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filled orders of United States Steel Cor- 
poration stood at the end of September 
is not as serious as it appears since 
under the NRA code consumers must 
take on delivery all steel contracted for 
while previously the placing of contracts 
was tantamount to an option which could 
be cancelled or reduced upon delivery. 
The figures for unfilled tonnage under 
the code therefore represent a more ac- 
curate index of steel prospects than for- 
merly and are equivalent to substan- 
tially higher figures which would pre- 
vail under the old system. 


THE LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
ASSOCIATION filed with the National 
Recovery Administration, in September, 
its “Code of Fair Competition for the 
Iron Ore Mining Industry of the Lake 
Superior Region in the States of Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Wisconsin.” The 
code presented is as follows: 


To effectuate the policy of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the fol- 
lowing provisions are adopted by the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association and the sub- 
scribing iron ore operators of the Lake Su- 
perior Region in the States of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, as a code of fair 
competition for the iron ore mining industry 
in said region. All persons, partnerships or 
corporations now or hereafter engaged in 
the mining of iron ore in said Lake Superior 
Region are eligible to be subscribers to this 
code, 

Section I—Definitions 

As used herein: 


“Lake Superior Region” means the iron 
ore mining districts in the States of Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

“Employes” means only employes em- 
ployed in or in connection with the mining 
of iron ore in the Lake Superior Region. 

“Effective Date” is 10 days after the date 
on which this code is approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“Employer” means any person, firm or 
corporation engaged in the operation of an 
iron ore mine in the Lake Superior Region. 

“Secretary” means secretary of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association at the time in 
office. 

Section II 
On and after the effective date, 


(a) The minimum wage that shall be 
paid by any employer for common labor 
shall be at the rate of forty cents ($.40) 
per hour. 

(b) Except in the case of executives, those 
employed in supervisory capacities or in 
technical work, and their respective staffs 
and those employed in emergency work, or 
where the safety of the men or the preserva- 
tion of the property necessitates temporarily 
longer hours, no employer shall cause or per- 
mit any employe to work more than eight 
(8) hours in any one day, or more than an 
average of forty (40) hours per week in any 
calendar month, so long as employes quali- 
fied for the work required shall be available 
in the respective localities where such work 
shall be required. 

(ce) Since July 1, 1933, the employers 
have increased the hourly rates of pay of 
common labor to at least the minimum 
hourly rate specified in paragraph (a) of 
this Section II and have increased by 
equitable adjustments, in a generally uni- 
form manner, the rates of pay of all other 
employes, and no employer shall pay less 
than such increased rates, unless and until 
this provision is changed by amendment of 
this code. 

(d) The rates of pay referred to in this 
Section II shall not, however, be understood 
to be maximum rates of pay, but, until 
changed by amendment of this code as 
herein provided for, no employer shall be 
required to pay rates of pay higher than 
those specified except as such employers 
shall have agreed to pay such higher rates 
in any agreement made by such employer 
with its employes. 
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Section III 

No employer shall employ any person 
under sixteen (16) years of age. 
Section 


This code shall be administered under the 
supervision and direction of a Management 


Board consisting of five (5) persons. The 
members of the first Management Board 
shall be elected on written vote of the sub- 
scribers to this code held within two (2) 
weeks after the approval of this code, and 
shall hold office until October 1, 1934, or 
until their successors are chosen. Annual 
elections of the members of such boards shall 
be similarly held on written vote between 
the 15th day of September and the Ist day 
of October commencing in 1934 

In voting on the election of members of 
the Management Board and on amendments 
of this code, as provided in Section XI, each 
subscriber shall have one vote for each sep- 
arate mine which it is operating, or which it 
has operated within the last five (5) years 
and which it has not definitely closed down 
for a period of time extending beyond the 
resumption of reasonable normal conditions 
of shipment in the industry, plus one vote 
for each 300,000 tons, or major fraction 
thereof, of average annual shipment from 
each mine which it has made over the five 
(5) calendar years immediately preceding 
the year in which the vote is taken. In vot- 
ing for members of the Management Board, 
each subscriber may accumulate its votes 
for one or more candidates for such Board. 


Section V 

To insure uniform observance of this code 
each employer shall, on appropriate forms to 
be provided, furnish to the secretary from 
time to time as requested by the Manage- 
ment Board a statement showing actual 
hours worked by employes in the several 
classifications provided in his wage scale and 
corresponding wages paid. This informa- 
tion shall be filed by the secretary and pre- 
served by him for inspection by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or his representa- 
tives and by any employer. 
Section VI 

Pursuant to subsection (a) of Section 7 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
so long as this code shall be in effect, this 
code shall be subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

(1) That employes shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of employers 
of labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection. 

(2) That no employe and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choosing ; and 

(3) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of em- 
ployment, approved or prescribed by the 
President. 

Section VII 


This code is not designed to promote 
monopolies and shall not be availed of for 
that purpose. he provisions of this code 
shall not be so interpreted by any subscriber 
hereto or be so administered as to eliminate 
or oppress small enterprises or to discrimi- 
nate against them. 

Section VIII 


The subscribers to this code recognize 
that, pursuant to subsection (b) of Section 
10 of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the President may from time to time cancel 
or modify any order, approval, license, rule 
or regulation issued under Title I of said Act. 
Section 1X 

Such of the provisions of this code as are 
not required to included herein by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act may, with 
the approval of the President, be modified or 


eliminated- by amendment to the code as 
provided in Section XI hereof, as changes in 
circumstances or experience may indicate. 
It is contemplated that from time to time 
supplementary provisions to this code or ad- 
ditional codes may be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the President to prevent possible 
unfair and destructive competitive practices 
and to effectuate the other purposes and 
policies of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 
Section X 

Each subscriber to this code shall bear and 
pay its pro rata share of the expense of the 
preparation, presentation and administration 
of this code, which the Management Board 
shall apportion and assess against the sub- 
scribers to this code on the basis of their re- 
spective voting rights hereunder. 
Section XI 


Pxcepting only Section VI, this code may 
be amended with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States or his representa- 
tives by two-thirds of the votes of the sub- 
scribers to this code. 


THE Oliver Iron Mining Company and 
Pickands-Mather and Company have 
paid the second half of their taxes on 
their properties at Ely, Minn., which 
amount to a total of $329,866.54. This 
is the tax that these companies refused 
to pay because of its excessiveness. The 
present payment showed a reduction of 
about $87,000 from the amount proposed. 


LABOR leaders have announced strong 
results in their efforts to unionize the 
steel and metal working industries of 
Cleveland. They announced that the 
Corrigan-McKinney Steel Company will 
receive an American Federation of 
Labor charter shortly. They also an- 
nounce the unionization of the National 
Carbon Company plant. 


THE record of the large mines of the 
Lake Superior iron ore district which 
have each shipped 5,000,000 tons or 
more has been compiled annually in re- 
cent years by Skillings’ Mining Review. 
These mines are located on five different 
ranges of Minnesota, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and include most of the famous 
properties of the various districts. The 
changes since the last compilation have 
been few and shipments from these 
mines were light in 1932. Many large 
active mines sent forward no tonnage in 
1932, and appear on the list with the 
same total as a year ago. It is encour- 
aging to note, however, that a large 
number of these properties are again 
shipping heavily in 1933, and when the 
totals are compiled next season many 
changes will be noticed. 

The list shows a total of 77 mines, the 
same as last year. Of these 42 are 
located on the Mesabi range of Minne- 
sota, 5 are located on the Vermilion 
range of Minnesota, 13 on the Gogebic 
range of Michigan and Wisconsin, 7 on 
the Menominee range of Michigan, and 
10 on the Marquette range of Michigan. 
These large mines have shipped approx- 
imately 72 percent of the total ship- 
ments of the entire Lake Superior dis- 
trict to date. 

There are 14 different operating com- 
panies listed as controlling these mines. 
At the present time the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co. operates 27 of these mines, Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. 15, the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. 10, Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co. 5, Republic Steel Corp. 3, The 
M. A. Hanna Co. 3, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 3, Oglebay, Norton & Co. 3, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 2, and the Snyder 
Mining Co., International Harvester 
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Co., Butler Bros., Chandler Mining Co., 
Hayes Mining Co. and Pewabic Co. one 
each. Several of these mines have 
changed hands during their careers, 
some of them several times, and have 
shipped much of their totals under for- 
mer owners. For instance the Biwabik, 
Dunwoody and Dean mines shipped most 
of their tonnage while operated by Tod- 
Stambaugh Co., which is not now oper- 
ating. The Tilden mine, on the Gogebic 
range, shipped most of its tonnage under 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co., but is now 
operated by the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Company. 


FREDERICK LAIST, vice president 

of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, was elected President of the 
Copper & Brass Research Association at 
its thirteenth annual meeting held 
recently at the Bankers Club. Mr. Laist 
succeeds the late R. L. Agassiz, former 
chairman of the board of the Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 
who served as President of the Associa- 
tion from the time of its formation in 
1921 until his death this summer. 

Vice presidents elected were: F. S. 
Chase, president of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Company; C. D. Dallas, president 
of Revere Copper & Brass Incorporated; 
H. Donn Keresey, president of the Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company; Louis S. 
Cates, president of Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration. C. T. Ulrich, treasurer of the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation was re- 
elected Treasurer. 

The following were elected members 
of the Executive Committee: Cleveland 
E. Dodge, vice president of Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, Chairman; Fred- 
erick -Laist, vice president of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company; F. S. 
Chase, president of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Company; C. D. Dallas, presi- 
dent of Revere Copper and Brass In- 
corporated; Erle V. Daveler, treasurer 
of Utah Copper Company; E. O. Goss, 
president of Scovill Manufacturing 
Company; H. Donn Keresey, president 
of Anaconda Wire & Cable Company; 
W. R. Webster, chairman of the board 
of Bridgeport Brass Company; Charles 
Hayden, vice president of Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper Company; John A. Coe, 
president of The American Brass Com- 
pany; James MacNaughton, president 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Company. 

The Board of Directors elected con- 
stitute the members of the Executive 
Committee and the following others: J. 
W. Allen, treasurer of Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Company; Charles F. 
Ayer, president of Magna Copper Com- 
pany; F. J. Bassett, vice president of 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated; 
H. C. Bellinger, vice president of Chile 
Exploration Company; Sam A. Lewis- 
ohn, president, Miami Copper Company; 
E. T. Stannard, president of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation; B. N. Zimmer, vice 
president of The American Metal Com- 
pany, Limited; Louis S. Cates, president 
of Phelps Dodge Corporation; C. T. Ul- 
rich, treasurer of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration; and Robert E. Tally, vice presi- 
dent of United Verde Copper Company. 
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HE following general: officers of the 
National Safety Council were elected 
for 1934: 

President, John E. Long, The Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad Corporation. 

Managing Director, W. H. Cameron. 

Treasurer, W. E. Worth, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Vice President for Finance, G. T. Hell- 
muth, Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Vice President for Public Safety, 
Robert I. Catlin, Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Vice President for Engineering, J. E. 
Culliney, Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Vice President for Membership, R. T. 
Solensten, The Elliott Service Co., New 
York City. 

Vice President for Business Admin- 
istration, C. W. Smith, Standard Oil Co. 

Vice President for the Division of 
Safety Councils, Lew R. Palmer, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, New York. 

Vice President for Industrial Safety, 
George H. Warfel, Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Vice President for Health, Dr. C. H. 
Watson, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York City. 

Vice President for Education, A. W. 
Whitney, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, New York City. 


MINING SECTION 
Executive Committee 


General Chairman—P. M. Arthur, 
American Zince Company of Tennessee. 

Vice Chairman in Charge of Member- 
ship Coal Mines—F. B. Dunbar, Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Mather, Pa. 

Vice Chairman in Charge of Member- 
ship Metal Mines—J. W. Alt, Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company. 

Vice Chairman in Charge of Engineer- 
ing—Wm. G. Metzger, Hudson Coal Co. 

Secretary and News Letter Editor— 
Daniel Harrington, United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Entertainment Committee Chairman— 
J. T. Ryan, Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Poster and Slide Committee Chairman 
—J.J. Forbes, United States Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Program Committee Chairman—R. N. 
Hosler, Coal Mine Section, Pennsylvania 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Publicity Committee Chairman—M. R. 
Budd, Explosives Engineer. 


RICES for Zine Concentrates have 

remained at $31, production being 
lower in the week ending October 21. 
At that date 42 mills were running in 
the Tri-state field, and leading com- 
panies report that production will be cut 
still further. 


World zinc production in September 
totaled 100,148 short tons, against 99,- 
895 tons in August and 65,718 tons in 
September, 1932, according to American 


Lead and Zinc 


States production in September was 33,- 
319 tons, against 33,550 tons in August. 

World zinc production in September 
averaged 3,338 short tons a day compared 
with 3,222 tons in August, 3,071 in July 
and 2,191 tons in September, 1932. Aver- 
age daily rate so far in 1933 has been 
2,883 tons compared with 2,399 tons for 
first nine months of 1932. 

Following table gives in short tons 
world production of zinc according to 
primary metallurgical works unallocated 


Bureau of Metal Statistics. United as to origin of ore: 
June July Aug. Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
comers 24,027 30,905 33,550 33,319 226.979 
2,494 2,230 2,658 2,632 23,299 
11,954 12,672 13,279 13,688 106,461 
5,213 4,989 4,271 4,470 45,702 
4,484 4,825 4,991 4,915 40,680 
2,090 2,045 2,035 1,878 17,875 
1,560 1,763 1,861 1,866 14,627 
7,254 7,770 8,361 8,188 67,027 
1,792 1,792 1,848 1,814 15,463 
734 769 794 752 7,032 
Anglo-Australian ............... 8,168 8,929 9,273 9,297 77,4384 
9,100 9,300 9,500 9,400 81, 
World’s total ............. 85,575 95,188 99,895 100,148 787,054 
Foreign output ................. 61,548 64,283 66,345 66,829 560,075 
Stock at end: 
Cartel report 145,333 141,244 133,314 


* Includes salable zine dust. 
slovakia, Russia, Indo-China, and Japan. 


+ Partly estimated; includes Norway, Yogoslavia, Czecho- 


Tri-State Lead and Zine Ore Producers’ Association, announce production fig- 
ures for the week ending October 14, as follows: 


Zine Concentrates Lead Concentrates 


This Month ear This Month Year 
week ago ago week ago ago 
Total stock (sold and unsold)............. 8,691 7,146 61,760 10,298 10,483 15,842 
5,279 3,873 59,8382 10,223 10,445 15,817 
6,873 6,195 1,931 75 946 252 
5,380 5,722 4,379 741 908 463 
4,910 5,485 5,023 510 619 387 
* Note: Flotation production included 
(from mine dirt and tailings)............. 2.726 2,533 486 ee ae re 
MILL STATISTICS 
This Last Month Year 
week week ago ago 
Number operating single shift full time.................... 12 9 11 7 
Number operating double shift or overtime................. 5 7 6 3 
Number tailing mills operating........................... 13 13 13 3 
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Anthracite 


HE CODE for the Anthracite indus- 

try is expected daily by NRA. Meet- 
ings of the operators were held in New 
York Oct. 19 and 20 when the final 
obstacles to agreement were to be sur- 
mounted. Our information is that the de- 
lay in formulating a code involved the 
competitive phases of the industry. Labor 
circles expect no difficulties from their 
end since the United Mine Workers con- 
tract with the operators runs until 1935. 


THE total production of anthracite 
(which includes colliery fuel) for the 
week ending October 14th, as estimated 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
amounted to 1,232,000 net tons. This 
is an increase, as comnared with pro- 
duction of the preceding week, of 106,- 
000 net tons, or 9.4 per cent. Produc- 
tion during the corresponding week of 
1932 amounted to 1,256,000 net tons. 


THE Anthracite Institute states that 
anthracite coal valuation in Pennsyl- 
vania decreased $70,000,000 and produc- 
tion dropped 11,000,000 tons in 1932 as 
compared with the figures for 1931, the 
Department of Internal Affairs has an- 
nounced. Records just compiled by the 
department show that in the ten anthra- 
cite counties last year there were pro- 
duced 46,969,932 tons, exclusive of the 
coal mined and used at the mines. In 
1931 the production of anthracite for 
sale totaled 55,963,275 tons. Last year 
the coal mined for sale was valued at 
$214,314,400 as compared with a value 
of $284,955,400 in 1931. 

The department’s reports show that in 
1932 there were 141 anthracite mining 
establishments in the State conducted by 
126 corporations, eight partnerships and 
seven individuals. The various mines 
gave employment to 106,969 wage earners 
and 5,381 salaried workers, a total of 
112,350 persons. Wage earners in the 
industry included 61,439 white Ameri- 
cans, 114 Negro Americans, and 45,- 
416 foreigners. 

The wage workers during last year 
received $124,725,600 while the salaried 
employes were paid $12,369,600 making 
a total payroll for the anthracite indus- 
try of $137,095,200. 

In 1931 there were 152 mining estab- 
lishments which employed 137.887 persons 
who were paid $180,802,500. 

The capital invested in the mining 
industry in 1932 was $410.799,300, while 
in 1931 it was placed at $432,299,600. 

Luzerne County was first in production 
last year and placed on the market 18,- 
245,819 tons of coal; Lackawanna County 
was second with a production of 10,603,- 
152 tons. The production in the other 
anthracite counties was: Schuylkill 10,- 
306,110 tons; Northumberland 4,686,769; 
Carbon 1,923,200; Dauphin 600,326; 
Wayne 330,559; Columbia 167,759: Sulli- 
van 65,837, and Susquehanna 40,401. 


THE Bureau of Topographic and Geo- 
logic Survey of the Pennsvivania State 
Department of Internal Affairs has esti- 
mated that a total of 8,979,500,000 tons 
of recoverable anthracite remain in the 
hard coal districts of Pennsvivania. Of 
this total, the Bureau estimated, ap- 
proximately 3,907,900,000 tons would be 
taken from the ground within the next 
forty years and that 5,071,600,000 tons 
would remain for the descendants of 
the present generation beyond the forty- 


year period. The time element was de- 
veloped by the Bureau on the basis 
of mining operations covering the last 
dozen years. 

About ten billion tons of bituminous 
coal remain in the thick or moderately 
thick beds of the western part of the 
State, the Bureau estimate shows. Mining 
bituminous coal at the rate of 150,000,- 
000 tons a year would exhaust the sup- 
ply in about 70 years. After that the 
operators would have to dig from thin 
beds and at heavier expense. (Anthra- 
cite Institute). 


AN INTERESTING history of wage 


and labor developments in the anthracite 
field follows: 


STRIKES AND SUSPENSIONS 


1900—Wage increase of 10 percent 
granted. Suspension September 12 to 
October 29. 

1902—Strike May 12 to Oct. 23. Re- 
sult: to abide award by Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

1903—Contract mines granted 10 per- 
cent increase and laborers given 9-hour 
day at same daily wage as 10-hour day 
by Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 

1906—1903 scale continued until March 
31, 1909. Suspension April 1 to May 7. 

1909—1903 scale continued until March 
31, 1912. No suspension. 

1912—Wage increase of 10 percent. 
granted on agreement expiring March 31, 
1916. Suspension April 1 to May 21. 

1916—Contract scale increased 7 per- 
cent, miners given 8-hour day with same 
daily wages as under 9-hour day, plus 
3 percent, in agreement expiring March 
31, 1920. No suspension. 

1917—Wage increase of 10 percent ad- 
vanced on 1916 agreement because of 
World War. No suspension. 

1918—40 percent advance on 1916 
agreement granted because of war. No 
suspension. 

1919—1918 agreement continued until 
March 31, 1920. No suspension. 

1920—Contract miners given 65 per- 
cent above 1916 agreement and laborers 
granted 17 percent increase over 1916 
base rate and 40 percent advance com- 
bined. Vacation strikes for varying 
periods in September. 

1922—-1920 scale continued to Aug. 31, 
1923. Suspension Anril 1 to Sept. 11. 

1923—10 percent increase granted to 
August. 31, 1928. Suspension Sept. 1 
to Sept. 19. 

1926—1923 scale continued to August 
31, 1930. Suspension Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Feb. 18. 

1926—Duration 170 days, longest strike 
in anthracite history. 

Production (thousands of tons): 1921, 
90,473; 1922, 54,683; 1923, 93.339; 1924, 
87,927; 1925, 61,817; 1926; 84,437; 1927, 
80,096; 1928, 75,348; 1929, 73,828; 1930, 
69,384; 1931, 59,645; 1932, 49,350. Ex- 
ports thousands of tons: 1921, 4,667; 
1923, 5,090; 1925, 3,179; 1927, 3,326; 
1929, 3,406; 1931, 1,779. 

Employment (in anthracite mines): 
(number of men) 1921, 159,499; 1923, 
157,743; 1925, 160,312; 1927, 165,259; 
1929, 151,501; 1931, 139,431. 

Average production per man (tons) 


per day worked 


per year 
NOVEMBER, 1933 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
FOR THE 


ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 
SUBMITTED BY THE 
ANTHRACITE OPERATORS 


(Submitted October 31) 


ARTICLE I 
Definitions 


Section 1. The term “Industry” means the 
business of producing and marketing anthra- 
cite, by an operator, from the Anthracite 
Fields of Pennsylvania. 

See. 2. The term “Operator” means any 
person, firm, association, trust or corporation 
engaged in production in the industry. 

Sec. 3. The term “Distributor” means any 
person, firm, association, trust or corporation 
owned or controlled by an operator, or so af- 
filiated with an operator, as to be classed as 
the operator's distributor and who sells or 
resells anthracite to retailers, wholesalers, 
wholesale consumers or at retail in the re- 
tail area in which the mine is located. 

See. 4. The term “Wholesaler” means any 
person, firm, association, trust or corpora- 
tion, other than an operator or distributor, 
engaged in selling anthracite in car-load or 
cargo lots to retailers, other wholesalers or 
wholesale consumers. Provided that, with 
the exception of dock operators, no seller 
shall be classed as a wholesaler who re- 
handles anthracite. 

See. 5. The term “Institute” means the 
Anthracite Institute, a trade association of 
anthracite operators. 

Sec. 6. The term “Committee” means a 
Committee of Operators constituted and ap- 
pointed as provided in Article X hereof. 

Sec. 7. The term “Act” means the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

See. 8. The term “President” means the 
President of the United States of America 
or any one authorized by him to act under 
the National Recovery Act. 


ArTICLE II 


This Code is adopted pursuant to Title 
I of the Act, to effectuate the policy there- 
of insofar as it is applicable to the Indus- 
try. 

ArTICLE IIT 
Conditions of Employment Required by NRA 


Section 1. As required under Section 7 
(a) of the Act, the following provisions are 
conditions of this Code: 

(1) That employes shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such represen- 
tatives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection ; 

(2) That no employe and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing, or 
assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and 

(8) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and other conditions of employment, 
approved or prescribed by the President. 


ARTICLE IV 


Hours of Labor, Rates of Pay, and Other 
Conditions of Employment 


Section 1. Nothing contained in this Code, 
or the voluntary submission thereof, shall 
be deemed or construed to change, waive, or 
prejudice the rights or obligations of any 
of the parties created by or arising out of 
the collective bargaining contract (which 
eontract covers hours of labor, rates of pay, 
and conditions of employment) between 
operators and districts 1, 7 and 9, United 
Mine Workers of America, dated August 8, 
1930 and expiring April 1, 1936, anything 
herein to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Sec. 2. The maximum hours of labor and 
minimum rates of pay of employes, other 
than those covered by Section 1 hereof, shall 
be as follows: 

(a) No employe shall be employed more 
than 48 hours per week, averaged over a 
five-week period, except executive, supervis- 
ory, sales and engineering forces, watchmen 
or patrolmen; skilled office employes re- 
ceiving $35.00 per week or more; repair 
crews on emergency work, or other workers 
whose employment for a short period before 
and/or after standard hours of operation is 
customary and necessary in the normal oper- 
ation of the mines. 

(b) Employes working on a weekly or 
monthly basis shall be paid at a rate not 
less than $15.00 per week in cities over 500,- 
000 population; not less than $14.50 per 
week in cities between 250,000 and 500,000 
population; not less than $14.00 per week 
in any city between 2,500 and 250,000 popu- 
lation; not less than $12.00 per week in any 
town with less than 2,500 population. 

(c) Employes working on an hourly basis 
shall be paid not less than 40 cents per hour. 

Sec. 3. No person under sixteen (16) 
years of age shall be employed. 


ARTICLE V 
Reports and Statistics 


Section 1. Each operator shall furnish the 
Institute with such information concerning 
‘ production, shipments, sales, distribution, 
realization, unfilled orders, anthracite in stor- 
age, hours of labor, rates of pay and other 
conditions of employment, as the President 
may request and/or as the Committee shall 
deem necessary and proper to effectuate the 
purposes of the Code and the policy of Title 
I of the Act. 

Sec. 2. All such information and reports 
furnished by any operator shall be certified 
and sworn to as and when required by the 
Committee. 

Sec. 3. To the extent that the Committee 
may deem any information to be furnished 
in accordance with the provisions of the Code 
to be of a confidential character, and that the 
disclosure thereof, in detail, is not essential 
in order to effectuate the policy of Title I of 
the Act, such information shall be submitted 
only to a disinterested person or persons 
designated by the Committee; and no dis- 
closure thereof shall be made except in con- 
solidated form reflecting the condition of the 
industry as a whole, without separately dis- 
closing the information from any operator. 

Sec. 4. Adjustments of claims with pur- 
chasers, made after the effective date of this 
Code, showing tonnage involved, amount al- 
lowed and reasons therefor, shall be reported 
monthly in writing to the Institute. 


ARTICLE VI 
Trade Relations 


Section 1. Sales of anthracite by operators 
shall be confined to the following: 

(a) To distributors or wholesalers, for re- 
sale to retailers, wholesale consumers or 
other wholesalers. 

(b) To wholesale consumers for their own 
use and not for resale, when delivery is by 
car or boat, and not for use in residential 
buildings commonly served by the retailer. 

(c) To wholesale yards for resale to re- 
tailers. 

(d) To retailers having appropriate hand- 
ling, storage and delivery facilities. 

(e) To purchasers served from the facil- 
ities of the operator, where consumption is to 
be in the retail trade area in which the 
mine is located. 

Provided, however, that should any ques- 
tion arise as to the interpretation of this Ar- 
ticle, or the reasonableness of its application 
in any particular case, the same shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee which shall have 
the power to interpret the provisions thereof 
and grant exemptions therefrom. 

Sec. 2. No sales shall be made by any 
operator to any distributor or wholesaler 
who fails to accept or comply with the pro- 
visions of Articles VI, VII, and IX hereof 
or who fails to furnish information of the 
characier required by Article V hereof. 
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ARTICLE VII 
Prices and Terms of Sale 


Section 1. Sales prices, terms and sales 
policies shall be filed with the Institute by 
each operator and shall govern transactions 
between such operator and the purchaser of 
his product until revised prices, terms and 
sales policies shall be so filed. The effective 
date of each revision shall be not earlier than 
10 days after the date of such filing. The 
tiled prices, terms and sales policies shall 
not necessarily apply to sales of sizes smaller 
than Rice; nor to sales of other sizes under 
contracts with wholesale consumers for in- 
dustrial use and not for resale; nor to sales 
under contracts made either directly or 
through retailers or wholesalers with institu- 
tions or governmental agencies ; provided that 
the tonnages, prices and terms of all such 
sales shall be filed with the Institute within 
10 days after making said sales or contracts; 
and provided further, that in the case of sales 
made to institutions or governmental agen- 
cies through retailers or wholesalers, the 
names of said institutions or agencies shall 
also be filed with the Institute. 

Sec. 2. Filed sales policies: shall include 
such policies as involve concessions or sub- 
sidies to the purchaser or assist the pur- 
chaser in meeting expenses normally attach- 
ing to the conduct of his business. 

Sec. 3. Filed prices and terms shall be in- 
clusive of commissions paid to distributors or 
wholesalers, and the prices and terms of re- 
sale by said distributors or wholesalers to 
retailers or wholesale consumers, in respect 
to the product of any operator, shall result in 
a net price to the purchaser, f.o.b. mines, 
which shall not be lower than if the sale had 
been made directly by the operator in con- 
formity with his filed prices and terms. 

Sec. 4. Filed prices and terms at operator- 
owned or operator-controlled wholesale yards 
shall be inclusive of mine prices, transporta- 
tion costs and yard margins. 

Sec. 5. Bona fide contracts antedating the 
effective date of this Code, when in contra- 
vention of filed terms, prices, and sales pol- 
icies, shall be filed with the Institute within 
10 days after the effective date of the Code, 
showing date, terms, tonnage and duration of 
said contract, together with the location of 
the buyer. 

Sec. 6. The prices, terms of sale, and sales 
policies, filed pursuant to this Article, shall 
be open to the inspection of all operators or 
their representatives during business hours 
at the offices of the Institute. 


Sec. 7. The Committee shall have the 
power on its own initiative, or on the com- 
plaint of any operator, to investigate all facts 
and circumstances pertinent to the prices, 
terms, or sales policies filed by any operator 
with the Institute, and for the purpose of the 
investigation to require said operator to fur- 
nish such information as the Committee shall 
deem necessary, or proper. If the Commit- 
tee, after such investigation, shall determine 
that any such filed prices, terms, or sales pol- 
icies, constitute evasions or violations of any 
of the provisions of this Code, or tend to de- 
feat the purposes of the Act, and may result 
in unfair competition, the Committee shall re- 
quire said operator to file revised prices, 
terms and sales policies in whole, or in part; 
and if said operator shall not file such re- 
vision within 10 days after such notice of de- 
termination, the Committee is authorized, in 
behalf of said operator, to file a revision of 
the objectionable items with the same force 
and effect as if said revision had been filed by 
said operator; provided, always, that any 
prices, terms and/or sales policies filed by 
the Committee shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the President before the operator 
affected shall be governed thereby. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Standards of Sizing and Quality 


Section 1. Every operator in the prepara- 
tion and shipment of anthracite shall observe 
standards of sizing established by the Insti- 
tute as of April 1, 1931, or as hereafter modi- 
fied by the Committee, and shall maintain 
standards of quality which shall in no way be 
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inferior to those established by the Institute 
as of that date. No operator shall be pre- 
vented from making and selling a new size, 
provided it is sold under definite specifica- 
tions, a complete description of which has 
been filed with the Institute. 

Sec. 2. Ii any operator shall advise the 
Committee that it is impracticable to pre- 
pare anthracite at a colliery or washery to 
the standards contemplated in Section 1 
above, because of special conditions or phys- 
ical characteristics of the product, and the 
Committee upon review shall so find, the 
Committee, for the protection of the con- 
sumer, shall prescribe a special trade de- 
scription for such anthracite under which it 
must thereafter be sold either to wholesaler, 
retailer or consumer. 


ARTICLE IX 
Unfair Practices 

The following practices are hereby declared 
to be violations of the Code: 

Section 1. Contracting with retailers or 
wholesalers for future delivery at prices and 
terms other than the filed prices and terms 
effective at time of shipment, f.o.b. mines or 
tidewater ports, except to cover contracts 
made by a wholesaler or a retailer either with 
wholesale consumers for industrial use or 
with institutions and/or governmental agen- 
cies, 

Sec. 2. Consigning unordered anthracite te 
the yard of a retailer. 

Sec. 3. Selling to or through any broker, 
jobber, commission agent or sales agency 
which is in fact an agent for one or more 
retailers or wholesale consumers, except in 
accordance with filed prices, terms and sales 
policies applicable to retailers and wholesale 
consumers. 

Sec. 4. Prepaying freight charges other 
than to tidewater and/or lake ports, with the 
intention or effect of granting discriminatory 
credit allowances. 

See. 5. Allowing to purchasers of anthra- 
cite, commissions, bonuses, rebates, refunds, 
gratuities, unearned discounts, premiums, 
privileges, or subsidies of any kind, whether 
in the form of money, services, advertising, 
or otherwise, except in accordance with filed 
sales policies. 

Sec. 6. Giving, or permitting to be given, 
to agents, employes, or representatives of 
customers or possible customers anything of 
value as an inducement to cause their em- 
ployers or principals to purchase anthracite, 
or to refrain from dealing with competitors. 

Sec. 7. Misrepresenting the size or quality 
of anthracite, in contravention of the pro- 
visions of Article VIII hereof. 


ARTICLE X 
Administration 


Section 1. The Code shall be administered 
and interpreted by a Committee of Operators, 
in which any one Operator or any single 
group of Operators with a commercial pro- 
duction of 2,500,000 tons or more in the year 
1932, as ascertained from reports of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, shall be 
entitled to one representative. 

Sec. 2. Notices shall be given to all oper- 
ators of all meetings of the Committee and 
where a proposed amendment to the Code is 
to be considered, such notice shall contain the 
substance thereof. Any Operator may ap- 
pear before the Committee in person to pre- 
sent his views on any question, or to cast his 
tonnage vote thereon. The Committee shall 
also give written notice to all Operators from 
time to time of any amendments adopted, in- 
terpretations made or decisions rendered, as 
they may affect the administration of the 

ode. 

Sec. 3. The Committee is empowered to in- 
terpret and administer the provisions of the 
Code and secure adherence thereto, to hear 
and adjust complaints and proposals for 
amendments thereto, to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as may be appropriate for the 
administration and enforcement thereof, and 
otherwise carry out within the Industry the 
purposes of the Act. 
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Sec. 4. Committee members representing 
a majority of the tonnage of the Industry 
shall constitute a quorum and the Committee 
shall act by a majority vote of the members 
present, except in cases where a tonnage vote 
is requested, when a two-thirds vote of the 
tonnage voting shall control. 

Sec. 5. Any Operator or any group of 
Operators represented on the Committee, as 
provided in Section 1 hereof, shall have the 
power to appoint alternates, substitutes or 
successors. 

Sec. 6. The expense of administering this 
Code shal! be borne by those subject to the 
Code, each paying his proportionate share, 
as assessed, computed on a tonnage basis, in 
accordance with the regulation prescribed by 
the Committee. 

ARTICLE XI 
Modifications and Amendments 

Section 1. This Code and all the provisions 
thereof are expressly made subject to the 
right of the President, in accordance with 
provisions of Clause 10 (b) of the Act, from 
time to time to cancel or modify any order, 
approval, license, rule or regulation, issued 
under Title I of said Act. 

Sec. 2. The Committee may submit amend- 
ments to the President for approval and said 
amendments when so approved shall have the 
same force and effect as if originally a part 
hereof. 

ARTICLE XII 
Effective Date 

This Code shall take effect on the second 
Monday following its approval by the Presi- 
dent, and (subject to the right of the Presi- 
dent under Section 1 of Article XI hereof) 
shall continue in effect until April 1, 1934. 
After April 1, 1934 no operator shall be 
deemed to consent to the further operation 
of this Code or to waive any of his rights to 
object to its further application to him, 
provided he shall have served thirty days’ 
written notice on the President to that effect. 


DURING August, 1933, there were 
36,539 net tons of anthracite imported 
into the United States, as compared with 
21,904 tons during the same month last 
year. These figures bring the total for the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1933, to 
456,505 net tons, versus 441,870 for the 
year ended July 31, 1933, and 607,121 for 
the calendar year 1932. Exports of an- 
thracite for the month of August 1933, 
amounted to 111,298 net tons, of which 
Canada received 109,682 tons; the Ber- 
mudas 816 tons and Newfoundland and 
Labrador 672 tons. Other anthracite ex- 
ports ranged from 1 to 56 tons. 


THE Pennsylvania Department of 
Mines indicates that during September 
164 collieries, representing 74 percent of 
capacity, worked either full or part time. 
The average production per fatality was 
249,000 net tons. There were 20 fatali- 
ties in September, 6 resulting from falls 
of coal and rock; 6 from mine cars and 
motors; 2 from falling on slopes; 2 from 
electricity and 4 from miscellaneous 
causes, 


KENNETH A. REID, member of the 
Board of Fish Commissioners of the State 
of Pennsylvania, is advancing an idea as 
a part of the National Recovery Act proj- 
ect that the (Government interest itself in 
sealing abandoned coal mines. He states 
that the project has already been en- 
dorsed by many associations. He esti- 
mates that it will cost from sixty to 
seventy-five dollars to seal each opening, 
that $100,000 would probably cover the 
cost of sealing such mines in Pennsyl- 
vania and another $100,000 would close 
such mines in West Virginia, Virginia 
and Ohio, with a similar amount for the 
mines in Kentucky, Alabama, Illinois, and 
Indiana. He suggests that $50,000 should 
be allowed to carrv on investigations on 
methods of sealing and particularly for 
inspection and chemical control of mines 
sealed under the project. He states that 
from the standpoint of the mine operator 
the sealing of abardoned mines would 
remove from him much adverse criticism 
for stream pollution. 


ACCEPTANCE by the United States 
Bureau of Standards of the design, in- 
stallation and maintenance standards re- 
quired by the Anthracite Institute Labo- 
ratory as a condition of its approval of 
anthracite-burning equipment, is an- 
nounced by the Anthracite Institute. 


GENERAL BRICE P. DISQUE, effec- 
tive October 3, severed his connections 
with the Anthracite Institute to accept 
the presidency of Pattison and Bowns, 
Incorporated. General Disque became 
executive director of the Institute in July 
1931 and held that position until last year 
when elected president of the Institute. 
He has served for many years as an 
officer in the United State Cavalry and 
was at one time president of G. Ansnick 
Co., Incorporated, New York City. He 
has rendered yeoman service to the An- 
thracite industry and his resignation is a 
distinct loss to that industry. 


THE Bureau of Mines has just pub- 
lished a booklet entitled “Questions and 
Answers for the Home Fireman,” pre- 
pared by J. F. Barkley, fuel engineer. 
The booklet contains practical informa- 
tion written in a popular vein regarding 
the various kinds of fuels available for 
house-heating, the characteristics of the 
different fuels and best methods of firing 
each type of fuel. Coal, coke, manufac- 
tured briquettes, wood, oil and gas are 
included. The pamphlets may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 5 cents each. 


THE American Zine Institute, Inc., early in the month made public some in- 
teresting statistics on the production of Slab Zinc from 1929 to 1933 as follows, on 


the basis of “Monthly average.” 


Year Production For Export Average Retorts Daily Average 

1930 42,039 16 i 

1932 17.794 14 18,560 583 


Stock Total Ship- Retorts Average Unfilled Daily 
at Pro- Item(1) Stock ped operat- retorts orders aver- 
begin- duc- plus hip- at fur ing,end during endof age 
ing tion Item(2) ments end export period period period prod. 
1933 
Jan. 124,856 19,519 144,375 14,731 129,644 40 22660 21,970 6,313 630 
Feb 129,644 19,551 149,195 14,755 134440 0 23,389 22: 8,562 698 
Mar. . 134,440 21,848 156,288 15,909 140,379 0 22,375 21,683 8,581 705 
April ... 140,379 21,507 161,886 19,439 142,447 45 22,405 21,526 18,072 717 
May . 142,447 21,556 164,003 27,369 136,684 0 23,569 22,154 21,056 695 
June ... 136,634 24,027 160,661 36,737 123,924 44 24404 22590 27,142 801 
July ... 123,924 30,905 154,829 45,689 109,140 22 25,836 24,127 35,788 997 
Aug . 109,140 33,550 142,690 42,443 100,247 22 27,220 25,968 25,594 1,082 
Sept . 100,247 33,319 133,566 35,347 98,219 0 25,416 25,019 27,763 1,111 
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q 
a The following table shows these figures for the first nine months of 1933: 


Bituminous 


VENTS in the Coal Mining Industry, 
both bituminous and anthracite, were 
characterized by labor difficulties. These 
centered largely in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields, but the Illinois district had its 
share through the argument between the 
Progressives and the United Mine Work- 
ers. Labor difficulties in Western 
Pennsylvania have largely cleared, al- 
though the decisions of the Administra- 
tion involving captive operations have 
not yet been made. This matter is new 
before President Roosevelt. Donald Rich- 
berg’s report on the Southern Illinois 
situation was made public on October 
19th after a conference between Illinois 
producers, Governor Horner of Illinois 
and Mr. Richberg as General Counsei 
for NRA. Richberg’s report in part 
said :— 

“The employees working in any mine 
have the right under Section 7 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, which 
is also written into the Bituminous Coal 
Code, to selecs their own representatives 
and to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployer. When such a collective bargain 
has been made and is in effect, the con- 
tract should be respected and any mine 
operated under such a contract should be 
free from interference of aggressive, in- 
timidating action by those who do not 
represent the men employed in that mine. 
There is nothing in the law which com- 
pels an employer to make a particular 
contract with a particular union, or to 
employ any particular persons, or even to 
bargain with a union which does not 
represent his employes. It is, however, 
clearly in the interest of any employer 
to make a contract whenever possible 
with the duly authorized representatives 
of at least a majority of his employes. 
From my investigation it appears that 
ali the coal operators of Illinois have 
contracts with either the United Mine 
Workers, or the Progressive Miners and 
are ready and willing to fulfill their con- 
tracts. It was also the opinion expressed 
by all the operators and representatives 
of the miners and public officials with 
whom I talked that, because of the 
violence of the struggle which has been 
waged for many months with the many 
armed conflicts between the contending 
forces, with bloodshed, bombing and many 
acts of terrorism, it would be utterly im- 
practical to attempt to operate a mine 
in the disturbed areas with miners be- 
longing to both organizations without 
first reaching an agreement which would 
actually end hostilities. The Bituminous 
Coal Code provides an ample machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of all labor 
disputes, and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration.” 


Strikes in the bituminous areas of 
Pennsylvania during September caused a 
reduction of 40 percent in the month’s 
output in the state, according to a report 
of the Department of Mines. Production 
during September was given as 5,231,000 
tons as compared with 8.696,000 in 
August. The renort stated that October 
production would probably be much 
higher as a result of settlement of 
strikes. 

Bituminous output for the week ended 
Oct. 14 totaled 6,670.000 tons comnared 
to 5,660,000 the previous week and 7,888,- 
000 the corresponding week of 1922. An- 
thracite output totaled 1,232,000 tons 
compared to 1,126,000 in previous week 
and 1,256,000 tons a year ago. 


The Commerce Department’s weekly 
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RIGHT TO EMPLOY 
WORKERS ON MERIT 


The right of employers to hire 
and retain their werkers on the 
basis of individual merit was 
pointed out by President Roose- 
velt in a letter to Gen. Johnson. 


The President said: 


“Following our recent discussion 
of various misunderstandings and 
interpretations of Section 7-A of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, I wish to advise you of my 
position. 

“Because it is evident that the 
insertion of any interpretation of 
Section 7-A in a code of fair com- 
petition leads only to further con- 
troversy and confusion, no such in- 
terpretation shall be incorporated 
in any code. While there is noth- 
ing in the provisions of Section 
7-A to interfere with the bona- 
fide exercise of the right of an 
employer to select, retain or ad- 
vance employes on the basis of in- 
dividual merit, Section 7-A does 
clearly prohibit the pretended exer- 
cise of this right by an employer 
simply as a device for compelling 
employes to refrain from exercising 
the rights of self-organization, de- 
signation of representatives and 
collective bargaining which are 
guaranteed to all employes in said 
Section 7-A.” 


review of world economic conditions re- 
ports that negotiations are proceeding 
between Belgian and German govern- 
ments regarding the coal import quota 
which domestic producers want reduced 
still further. Belgian coal trade was de- 
scribed as “very weak.” From France, 
the Department was advised that Septem- 
ber coal orders showed little change and 
that domestic qualities were not ordered 
to the extent anticipated. August pro- 
duction was only slightly higher than in 
August last year. The United Kingdom 
reported an increasing demand for coal 
for industrial and household purposes and 
a further decrease in unemployment in 
coal mining. A cargo of Welsh anthra- 
cite was exnorted to Mexico. 
Recommendations for purchases of coal 
by the Federal Relief Administration 
have been submitted to Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins and we understand 
that the distribution will be made direct- 
ly from retail dealers. The amount to be 
purchased will depend on how much is 
needed and not even a rough estimate 
would be made. It was simply said that 
the tonnage will be “very sizeable.” 
Meantime all the districts are busily 
engaged in perfecting their code authori- 
ties, developing sales policies and other- 
wise adhering to the provisions of the 
Bituminous Coal Code. There is a very 
marked improvement in the general at- 
titude of the coal industry toward the 
code and belief seems to be prevalent that 
in spite of all of the objections and the 
handicaps imposed by the code that on the 
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whole it will bring about a more stablil- 
ized industry and a more prosperous one. 


OPERATORS representing approxi- 
mately 67 percent of the state tonnage 
recently organized the Utah Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City. The following officers 
were elected: J. B. Marks, president, and 
vice president of the Independent Coal 
and Coke Company; for vice president, 
Wm. C. Stark, Blue Blaze Coal Company; 
V. P. Manly was elected secretary and 


treasurer. Mr. Manly was formerly sec- 
retary of the Utah Coal Producers’ 
Association. 


AS A prevention against racketeering 
among workers, a code for labor unions 
is reported by the press to be under con- 
sideration by NRA and the Department 
of Justice. The code would have for its 
purpose agreements on the part of labor 
unions involving the rights of unorgan- 
ized workers, carrying out of agreements 
between unions and employers, prevent- 
ing racketeers from gaining control of 
unions, and control of union activities. 
Government supervision over unions, it is 
reported, was hinted in General John- 
son’s speech before the A. F. of L. 


THE forty-first annual meeting of the 
Illinois Mining Institute will be held No- 
vember 3 at the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, 
Springfield, Ill. According to an- 
nouncement by B. E. Schonthal, secretary 
of the Institute, the following papers will 
be presented: “The Physical Constitu- 
tion of Illinois Coal” by Dr. G. H. Cady 
and Dr. M. M. Leighton; “The Coal 
Code” by Paul Weir; “Relationship of the 
Industrial Surgeon and the Employer of 
Men” by Dr. G. G. Moore; “Preparation 
of Coal for Market by the Dedusting Pro- 
cess” by Thomas Garwood; the Hon- 
orable Thurlow G. Essington, Chief 
Counsel, Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 


ciation, will act as toastmaster for the 
dinner. 


ON OCTOBER 12, following 8 days of 
intensive conferences the Ohio mine oper- 
ators and mine workers signed an agree- 
ment which it is said will bring lasting 
peace to the Ohio coal fields. Following 
the signing of the agreement, which ad- 
heres closely to the National Bituminous 
Code, representatives of both capital and 
labor were guests at a banquet. Princi- 
pals in the negotiations for the operators 
were R. L. Ireland, Jr., vice President, 
Hanna Coal Company, Walttr L. Robi- 
son, President, Youghiogheny and Ohio 
Coal Company; for the miners, Percy 
Tetlow, Adolph Pacifico; John Que and 
G. W. Savage. 


ON OCTOBER 27th and 28th the Coal 
Division and the Ohio Section of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers held its Fall meeting 
at Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A number of papers were pre- 
sented on both anthracite and bituminous 
and a special morning was devoted to 
plant inspections. 
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MODERN MINING PRACTICE 


Milling Methods and Costs at the Golden Cycle 
Mill, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Digest of U. S. Bureau of Mines Information Cir- 

cular 6739, by L. S. Harner, Manager, Golden Cycle 

Corporation, and consulting engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines 


THs paper which describes the milling practice at the 
Golden Cycle mill is one of a series of similar papers 
being prepared by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

The mill of the Golden Cycle Corporation, formerly known 
as the Golden Cycle Mining and Reduction Co., is located at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and has been operated since 1907. 
It is now and has been from its inception almost exclusively 
a custom mill. 


ORE TREATED 


The gold ores which are treated by roasting and cyanide 
methods are the sulphotelluride ores received almost exclu- 
sively from the Cripple Creek district. These ores are chiefly 
gold bearing and contain very small amounts of silver and 
negligible quantities of base metals such as lead, copper, zinc, 
arsenic, antimony, and mercury. 

Gold and silver ores treated by direct cyanide methods are 
received in small shipments from quite widely scattered 
districts. 

Complex sulphide ores which are treated by selective flota- 
tion methods are furnished in large part by the well-known 
old mining districts of Clear Creek and Gilpin Counties; the 
Alma, Leadville, Creede, and San Juan areas. 

The Cripple Creek ores received by the mill are classified 
either as siliceous or basic ores: the former are obtained from 
the upper levels or so-called “oxidized” and “leached” zones 
of the mines and the latter from below the oxidized zones. 
The siliceous oxidized ores can be readily crushed, ground, 
and roasted, whereas the denser, harder, and slicker ores 
obtained below the oxidized zone give more difficulty in the 
crushing, grinding, and 


TYPICAL ANALYSES OF CRIPPLE. CREEK ORES MIL LED 
Constituents, 


Siliceous Dense hard 
percent oxidized ore ore 


CLASSIFICATION OF TREATMENT METHODS 


The plant as previously noted treats three general classes 
of “a by the methods which follow: 

. The average-grade Cripple Creek gold ores 
io roasting followed by cyanidation. 

2. Low-grade Cripple Creek gold ores are first treated by 
flotation. The flotation concentrates are sent to the roasters 
which treat the average-grade Cripple Creek ores, and the 
flotation tailings are cyanided directly. 

3. Ores which contain lead, copper, or zine are treated 
by selective flotation methods. The lead concentrates and 
zine concentrates produced are shipped to smelting points; 
the flotation tailings of the zinc circuit are cyanided directly. 


are treated 


METALLURGICAL DATA AND RECOVERY 


The recovery of gold at this plant has been found to be 
affected by the conditions which follow: 

(1) Very careful attention to the details of the roasting 
of basic ores is necessary. 

(2) The complete removal of free gold particles of any 
appreciable size by blankets, or some other means, is essen- 
tial if tailings of low gold content are to be obtained within 
reasonable time periods. 

(3) The consumption of chemicals, the formation of cal- 
cium sulphate and other cementing compounds and the 
amounts of deleterious sulphides produced vary with the types 
of ores and with the manner of roasting. 

(4) Recovery of gold has at times decreased even when the 
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roast appears satisfactory, and this condition is apparently 
due to the accumulation of zinc salts in the cyanide solutions. 
Sufficient amounts of sulphides are usually present in the cal- 
cines to precipitate injurious soluble zinc; but when the re- 
covery decreases, the addition of soluble sulphides is in gen- 
eral beneficial. 

(5) As a general condition, both sand and slimes are dif- 
ficult to wash. At the beginning of washing operations sat- 
isfactory displacement of gold-bearing solution apparently 
takes place but later in the washing operation the dissolved 
gold appears to be removed chiefly by diffusion rather than 
displacement. It has been found that the use of what might 
be termed “excessive barren washes” for the removal cf dis- 
solved values in both sands and slimes is advantageous. 

(6) In a plant of this character mechanical leaks of ore 
or solution and waste of values of any kind should be very 
watched. 


TABLE 2.—METALLURGICAL DATA FOR 1929 


Days operated 


365 
Operating time per day, hours .......... 24 
Operating time, percent ................ 100 
Average ore treated per 24 hours, tons 817.8 
Assay of plant heads, ounces gold per ton.,...........-..0.. 502 
Recoveries of gold: 
By cyanidation before classification, percent................ 55.10 
Cyanide sand leaching, percent... 10.70 
Cyanide slime leaching, percent.........ccccccccccccccccce 5.68 
Losses of soluble gold in tailings: 
$0.0132 
Consumption of reagents, pounds per ton of ore treated: 
Cyanide, 100 percent sodium cyanide.................0.205 -964 
Hydrated lime 6.119 
wa -269 
Hydrochloric acid -169 


Strength of solutions, pounds sodium cyanide per ton of solution 2.0 to 0.7 
Consumption of balls, pounds per ton of ore treated 


Consumption of liners, pounds per ton of ore treated......... "105 
Consumption of Chilean mill tires and dies, pounds per ton of 

.053 
Net water consumption, including power plant, gallons per 


Recommendations of the United States Bureau 
of Mines On Certain Questions of Safety, 
As of February 3, 1933 


Digest of U. S. Bureau of Mines Information Circular 6732 


INING men and state officials in their efforts to make 

mining safer are confronted from time to time with 
various complicated questions. In recent years these ques- 
tions have tended to increase with the use of mechanical ap- 
pliances. Twenty-five years ago electricity had been used 
but little in mines; today there is practically no other means 
of transmitting power employed in American mines, except 
that in metal mines compressed air is used, chiefly for drilling 
and for operating small portable hoists. In coal mines there 
has been a great increase in mechanization, which has the 
tendency to concentrate the work of production in small 
areas, and to increase the local difficulties of ventilation, also 
it has intensified locally the hazard from coal-dust in bitu- 
minous and sub-bituminous mines. 

In order to reduce differences of opinion and to obtain a 
generally acceptable decision on any question, a mine safety 
board was established on June 1, 1924, by the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines— 

* * * to consider questions arising within any divisions of 
the Bureau that require a definition of the Bureau’s collec- 
tive opinion as to safety practices, safety devices, or safety 
methods for underground operations or open-pit mining. The 
approved decisions shall form the basis of teaching and policy 
for the Bureau. 

The decisions formulated up to March 1, 1933, 25 in num- 
ber, as listed below, are presented in the order of their ap- 
proval. The reasons are given for the formulation of each 


decision and the application of each when not obvious is 
explained. 
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Many of the decisions relate specifically to coal mining be- 
cause of its numerous and special hazards due to inflammable 


gas and dust. Others apply especially to metal and other 
mineral mining and a few are particularly related to the 
driving of long tunnels. But so far as possible, the wording 
of the decision is general rather than specific and is made 
applicable to as many kinds of mining as possible. 

The order in which the different decisions appear has no 
significance as to relative importance. The decisions were 
made as the specific question or questions to which they re- 
late were submitted—generally by field representatives of 
the Bureau—to the higher officials of the Bureau. 

Decision No. 1. Miners’ lamps in coal mines. 

Decision No. 2. Kind of explosives to use in coal mining. 

Decision No. 3. Defining what the Mine Safety Board con- 
siders to constitute a nongassy, a slightly gassy, and a gassy 
coal mine. 

Decision No. 4. Auxiliary fans or blowers in coal mines 
and coursing of air. 

Decision No. 5. Prevention of coal-dust explosions by rock- 
dusting. 

Decision No. 6. Sealing all parts of a coal mine which can 
not be kept well ventilated and inspected. 

Decision No. 7. Carrying of “intake” and “return” air cur- 
rents in separate shafts, slopes, or drifts (in coal, metal, or 
other mines). 

Decision No. 8. Definitions used in coal-mine ventilation 
regulations, but which may be applied to ventilation in metal 
and other mines. 

Decision No. 9. Quantity and quality of air to be furnished 
in ventilating coal mines. 

Decision No. 10. Ways of escaping from a mine (in coal, 
metal, or other mines). 

Decision No. 11. Haulage and hoisting in coal mines with 
reference to the ventilation. 

Decision No. 12. Methods of firing shots in coal mines. 

Decision No. 13. Limitations of electrical equipment in 
gassy, or slightly gassy coal mines. 

Decision No. 14. Clearance spaces for travel in haulage- 
ways, shelter holes, and location of trolley and other electrical 
conductors. 

Decision No. 15. Wetting machine cuttings, the face, and 
tops of cars in coal mining. 

Decision No. 16. Machine cuttings to be removed in coal 
mining. 

Decision No. 17. Lessening the formation and distribution 
of coal-dust in haulageways in coal mines. 

Decision No. 18. Superintendents and foremen of coal 
mines should have state certificates of competency. 


Blasting Practices As They Affect the Roof of 
Coal Mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia 


Digest of U. S. Bureau of Mines Information Cir- 
cular 6738, by J. N. Geyer, Associate Mining Engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


INES in the Pittsburgh coal may be divided into two 

groups—those in which the draw slate is taken down 
and those in which the draw slate is supported. In the for- 
mer group the entire coal bed is mined and the draw slate 
because of its inherent weakness and slaking characteristics 
when exposed must be taken down. In the latter group the 
coal bed is thick enough to allow leaving several inches of 
head coal to protect the draw slate without hindering trans- 
portation. If this head coal is of good quality, it is then 
recovered as the pillars are extracted; or, if of poor quality, 
as is often the case, the coal is not recovered. 

In approximately 60 percent of the mines studied in the 
three states (all in Ohio, 67 percent in Pennsylvania, and 30 
percent in West Virginia) the draw slate was taken as the 
places advanced. 

In general, three factors, separately or in combination, 
affect the safety of the roof in blasting: The position of the 
kerf; the position of the drill holes; and the characteristics 
and quantity of explosive used. These may be manipulated 
separately or in combination to produce the desired results. 
Changing the position of the kerf from the bottom to the 
top or some intermediate point might afford the greatest pro- 
tection to the roof, but in many instances this would entail 
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considerable expense to the company in replacing the ma- 
chines in use with a type designed for top cutting; so it is 
often advisable to consider the less expensive methods first. 

A factor of as great and sometimes greater importance 
to the roof than the explosive is the position of the drill 
holes, because the most satisfactory explosive obtainable will 
fail of its purpose if fired in a hole improperly placed. Some 
of the more common errors observed in the mines studied are: 


(1) Drilling holes too deep for the depth of cut; 
(2) Directing the holes toward the ribs; 
(3) Inclining the holes at too great an angle toward the 
roof; 
(4) Holes too close to the roof; 
(5) Drilling the holes before the place has been cut. 


The first three of these errors result in or may produce 
effects comparable to blasting off the solid. This shatters the 
coal, producing an excessive amount of slack which is often 
a drug on the market, and shatters or loosens the roof strata, 
causing needless expenditure in cleaning falls or setting 
additional supports to make the weakened roof safe. Rib 
holes should be drilled parallel to the line of sights, even if 
the cutting machine has gripped the ribs. The distance from 
the rib at which the holes should be drilled depends on the 
character of the coal, thickness of the bed and width of the 
places, but they should be drilled at the maximum distance 
at which the shots will trim the ribs. In the Pittsburgh 
coal bed the distance ranged between 6 and 30 in., but tests 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines indicate that 12 in. will 
generally give best results. “ All top holes should be drilled 
as nearly flat as possible and in the Pittsburgh bed the 
back of the hole should be at least 4 in. from the roof. 
Where the miner uses a breast auger in high coal, a bench 
should be provided for him to stand on while drilling so that 
the hole may be kept level instead of slanting upward. The 
holes should be stopped approximately 6 in. short of the kerf 
and in no event should holes be drilled deeper than the kerf. 

In some mines having an exceptionally tender roof, little 
improvement can be effected by changing the explosive or 
the position of the drill holes. Under such conditions it is 
generally advisable, and sometimes imperative, that top-cut- 
ting machines be used; or, if the nature of the bed makes top 
cutting impracticable, the cut may be made at a point near 
the top, and the coal above the kerf may then be barred down 
or blasted with light charges of explosive. A roof study was 
made in one mine opened in the Pittsburgh bed where it 
would have been economically impossible to have operated 
the mine without top cutting. Overlying the coal in this 
mine was a calcareous clayey shale interspersed with lenticu- 
lar masses of limestone which could not be held when ex- 
posed. To protect this roof, the coal was top cut 6 to 12 in. 
below the roof and the coal above the kerf was not recov- 
ered. In another mine, room pillars that had been standing 
for several years were being recovered by pick work because 
of the weakened roof. The miners cut a kerf 8 to 12 in. 
below the draw slate and it was noted that the head coal in 
these pillar places was stronger than the head coal in ad- 
vance places which were cut on the floor with shortwall 
machines. In the latter places the explosive had not shat- 
tered the head coal, but when tested it emitted a drummy 
sound, and the vibrations set up indicated that the coal had 
been loosened along the cleats and bedding planes. 


SUPERVISORY AND DISCIPLINARY MEASURES 


Little can be accomplished toward protecting the roof with- 
out close supervision and rigid discipline. Tonnage men 
naturally wish to produce the greatest amount of coal pos- 
sible with the least effort. The machinemen, therefore, try 
to cut as much coal as possible, and the loaders desire to 
blast the coal in a manner that will reduce pick work to the 
minimum. As a result, unless closely supervised and disci- 
plined, the machinemen will cut the working places too wide 
and the loaders will overcharge the holes, thus shattering 
the coal and injuring the roof. One of the first duties of an 
operating company is to draw up a code of rules and stand- 
ards for the guidance of the officials and employes. Those 
relating to blasting should embody the best practices for 
the production of marketable coal with the least damage to 
the roof and should set forth clearly all operations that may 
be standardized, including the manner in which the loader 
should prepare the face for cutting, instructions for the 
machinemen, position of drill holes and manner in which holes 
are to be charged and fired. The officials should then super- 
vise the work closely and tolerate no violations of the rules or 
standards. 
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PERSONALS 


GENERAL BrIcE P. DISQUE, 
has resigned as president of 
the Anthracite Institute and 
has accepted the presidency 
of Pattison, Bowns and Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 


FREDERICK LAIST, 
president of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, 
was elected president of the 
Copper and Brass Research 
Association at its thirteenth 
annual meeting. 


vice 


PAUL WEIR, director of the 
American Mining Congress, 
will present a paper to the 
annual meeting of the Illinois 


Mining Institute on _ the 
. P “Coal Code.” 
Gen. Brice P. Disque 
R. L. IRELAND, JR., vice 


president, Hanna Coal Company, and chairman of the Coal 
Division of the American Mining Congress, was toastmaster 
at the banquet of the fall meeting of the Ohio Section of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


CARL W. HATCH has been appointed United States Senator 
from New Mexico to succeed the Honorable Sam T. Bratton 
who resigned to accept a federal judgeship. 


Eppy PHILLIPS for many years associated with the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company has recently joined the staff of the 
Tyson Roller Bearing Corporation in the capacity of field 
sales engineer. 


GRANT B. SHIPLEY has been elected Chairman of the Board 
of the Wood Preserving Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Koppers Company. Mr. A. W. Armstrong has been elected 
executive vice president of the company. 


H. W. CuarkE, for 12 years sales manager and publishing 
director of Coal Age, has resigned that position to join the 
staff of Dickson and Eddy, anthracite wholesalers, where he 
will have charge of sales promotion. Before coming to Coal 
Age, Mr. Clarke was connected with Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company and Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company and is a recognized authority in his line of work. 


GEORGE W. Starr, Grass Valley, Calif., was the presiding 
officer at the meeting on October 24 which was designed to 
bring together all of the gold producers of the United States 
for the purpose of forming an association. 


FRANK HAAS, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed as industrial advisor on the Bituminous Coal In- 
dustry Code. 


JAMES H. PIERCE, prominent mining engineer and anthra- 
cite operator, has resigned from NRA, where he has served 
with such distinction as industrial advisor for bituminous 
coal. Mr. Pierce will give two days each week to the work 
of NRA until the peak of the work is over. 


Howarp N. EAVENSON, consulting engineer of Pittsburgh, 
presented a paper on the “Outlook of the Coal Industry,” to 
the Ohio Section of the A. I. M. M. E. 


NOVEMBER, 


E. B. WINNING has been appointed manager of the North- 
ern Coal Mines of the Republic Steel Corporation succeed- 
ing George H. Morse, who has become vice president and 
general manager of the Union Collieries Company. Mr. 
Winning will make his headquarters at Uniontown, Pa. 


ROBERT GREGG has been elected president of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company to fill the vacancy left 
through the resignation of Herbert C. Ryding, who has been 
president of the company since 1894. 


PauL H. DovuG.Las, professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed a member of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of NRA. 


WILLIAM GOODMAN, of the Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, was in Washington on business matters and 
for a short vacation during August. 


Dr. P. G. AGNEW, secretary of the American Standards 
Association, was host at a breakfast to a group of industrial- 
ists interested in the standardization movement just prior to 
the conference called by Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Dickinson to consider the transfer of the work of the Sim- 
plified Practice Division of the Commerce Department to 
the A. S. A. 


Dr. JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, leading North Carolinian and well 
known geologist is in Washington for a two-months’ stay. 
Dr. Pratt is greatly interested in the project that will con- 


nect the Blue Ridge and the Great Smokies with a national 
highway. 


A. W. STROWGER, tax expert and authority of the Pacific 
Northwest was in Washington on business during October. 


Dr. H. J. ROSE, a Senior Fellow of Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, has been elected chairman of the Gas 
and Fuel Division of the American Chemical Society. 


Dr. WILSON COMPTON, executive director of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, has been appointed spe- 
cial industrial advisor to NRA on industrial organization, 
trade associations, and trade authorities. 


JOHN A. CARMODY, formerly popular editor of Coal Age 
and more recently editor of Factory, of the McGraw-Hill 
group, is a member of the National Labor Board. He re- 
cently made a report to the board on the strike of the tool 
and die workers. Senator Wagner pronounced this report 
as a model and approved it with unanimous thanks for his 
efforts to settle the strike. 


J. O. ELTON, manager of the International Smelting Com- 
pany, was a recent New York visitor. 


ARTHUR NOTMAN, well known expert on copper, is serving 
as economic advisor on non-metallic industries for the NRA. 


EUGENE MCAULIFFE, president of the Union Pacific Coal 
Company, presented an interesting paper on safety at the 
Mining Section meeting of the National Safety Council on 
October 2. 


R. M. LAMBIE, is now affiliated with the Liberty Powder 
Company of Pittsburgh, as its Southern manager, with 
headquarters at Charleston, W. Va. 
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NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 


HE JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS 

COMPANY of Trenton, New Jersey, 
are sending out bulletins describing a new 
“NO PINCH” type WEDGE SOCKET 
providing a highly efficient rope attach- 
ment specially designed to protect wire 
rope against abuse. 


PORTABLE CUTTING MACHINE 
weighing but 43 pounds has been 
announced by The Linde Air Products 
Company, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York, as an addition to its Oxweld line 
of apparatus. It is known as the Secator. 
Combining the portability of a blow- 
pipe with the accuracy and finish of a 
cutting machine, the Secator makes it 
possible to do high-quality cutting any- 
where in the shop or in the field. 
Essentially it consists of an Oxwell 
Type C-14-H blowpipe (especially de- 
signed for it) mounted on an electrically 
driven, aircooled, dust-proof chassis. It 
is equipped with a direct drive and runs 
either on a 1% in. angle-iron track, 
furnished with it, or on any relatively 
smooth plate. When operated on the 
track, it does straight-line cutting auto- 
matically. For cutting simple shapes 
it can be guided with a hand-grip. For 
automatic circle-cutting, a center and a 
radius rod are furnished. For convenience 
of control, the oxygen and acetylene 
valves are on the chassis rather than on 
the blowpipe. The blownine can be ad- 
justed vertically and horizontally and 
also to cut bevels up to 45 deg. Its cut- 
ting range is that of the C-14 blowpipe 
and the cuts are so clean and smooth that 
for many purposes machining is un- 
necessary. 


INK-BELT COMPANY, 2410 W. 

18th St., Chicago, has just completed 
a 128-page Data Book No. 1289 on its 
Caldwell Helicoid and Sectional-Flight 
Screw Conveyor. The book is copiously il- 
lustrated, contains engineering data and 
list prices, and is said to be the most 
complete treatise ever published on the 
subject. A copy of it may be had by 
addressing the company on _ business 
letterhead. 


HE GENERAL Electric Company 

and four of its associated companies 
have announced the removal of their 
offices in New York City to the new Gen- 
eral Electric Building, 570 Lexington 
Avenue at 51st Street. Included are the 
executive offices, New York district office, 
air conditioning department, electric re- 
frigeration department, Atlantic division 
of the Incandescent Lamp Department, 
Merchandise Department, and Plastics 
Department of the General Electric 
Company, and the General Electric Con- 
tracts Corporation, G. E. Employes Se- 
curities Corporation, General Electric 
Realty Corporation, and International 
General Electric Company, Inc. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR giv- 
ing complete information on West- 
inghouse thermoguard motors and their 
applications has recently been issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. These radically new 
self protected motors may be used on all 
applications with the assurance of full 
protection under all conditions of opera- 
tion, however extreme. Should the 
motor windings become dangerously 
overheated, the motor may be so con- 
nected to give a warning signal or to 
be disconnected from the line. Copies of 
the publication may be obtained from 
the nearest district office or direct from 
the advertising department, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


LLIS-CHALMERS TEXROPE V- 

belt drive with one or both sheaves 
“Texsteel” are now available from % to 
15 h. p. suitable for many industrial ap- 
plications. Texsteel sheaves are grid 
type construction, with accurately formed 
heavy gage steel sections electrically 
welded at web and rim. Outer rims are 
rolled for protection, good appearance 
and strength. Integral bushings or solid 
bored hubs are standard. Texsteel sheaves 
are well-balanced, light in weight and 
practically indestructible. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CoNGREsS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Or THe MininGc CoNnGress JOURNAL, published 
monthly at Washington, D. C., for October 1, 
1933. 

City of Washington, 

District of Columbia, ss: 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. R. 
Coombes, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the editor 
of THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, and that 
the following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business managers are: 

Name of publisher, The American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

Editor, E. R. Coombes, Washington, D. C. 

Business manager, F. W. Moran, Washington, 


2. That the owners are: The American Mining 
Congress—a corporation, not for profit. No stock- 
holders. President, J. B. Warriner, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Washington, 


.. ©. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

E. R. Coomses, 
itor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of October, 1933. 

[SEAL] L. LeIsHEAR, 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 9, 1934.) 
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DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 

Up-to-date Equipment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric 

Ask us for estimates. 

MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


We Look Into the Earth 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drilling Contractors 


0. C. Hoffman, Pres. 


HOFFMAN: BROS :DRILLING:CO. 
DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


Established 1902 L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 
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Bethlehem Low-Side All-Steel Mine Car. Wheel hoods and 
vestibule ends substituted for square ends increase capacity 


and give clearance on curves. Gusset plates give addi- 
tional strength to sides for rotary dumping. At right 
top: Side perspective view of car. 


Bethlehem Extra-Low All- 
Steel Mine Car. Individual 
wheel and axle hoods in- 
crease capacity without in- 
creasing overall dimensions. 
Increased strength of sides 
for rotary dumping is se- 
cured by gusset plates. At 
right: Interior view of car. 


Below: The Bethlehem 
Safety Brake Handle for 
use on extra-low and low- 
wide cars has a box grip 
which prevents hands from 
becoming smashed between 
the top of the brake handle 
and the roof of the mine. 


Bethlehem Weldless Coupling Link. 
This link is forged from a single 
piece of special steel. Its one-piece 
construction with a web in the 
center makes it much stronger than 
the open link. Tests to destruction, 
during which it has withstood loads 
of 220,000 lbs., have proved this link 
to be the strongest used on mine 
cars. 


All-Steel Construction Enlarges Car Capacity 
15 to 20% Without Changing Overall Size 


BETHLEHEM All-Steel Mine Cars have 
much greater capacity than wood or 
composite-type cars of the same overall 
dimensions, because the thickness of the 
steel used in their construction is only 
a fraction of the thickness of the 
timbers used in cars built of wood. 

In wooden cars, the necessary thick- 
ness and weight of the side, floor and 
bracing timbers mean a direct loss in 
the load, due to the low ratio of capacity 
to car weight. The capacity of com- 
posite cars, although approaching that 
of all-steel cars, is not as great, due to 
the thickness of the wood floors. 

Bethlehem All-Steel Mine Cars have 
no unnecessary weight. In their con- 
struction full advantage is taken of the 
many opportunities offered by steel to 
increase capacity without increasing 
overall dimensions. 


By improvements in the design of 
cars, Bethlehem has helped many opera- 
tors to increase mine output.” Vestibule 
ends have been substituted for square 
ends, individual wheel hoods for bench- 
type construction, roller bearings for 
plain bearings. All parts of Bethlehem 
All-Steel Mine Cars are made in jigs 
and dies, assuring interchangeability. 

Replacing obsolescent cars of low 
capacity with Bethlehem All-Steel 
Large-Capacity Cars brings a mine- 
wide increase in production efficiency. 
Output is stepped up, production per 
shift is greater, and loading, gathering, 
hauling and dumping schedules are 
materially improved. Production costs 
are lowered. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM MINE CARS 
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Jeffrey Acquires Traylor 


Principle of Controlled Vibration 
as Applied to.... 3 


Conveyors Coolers 
Dryers Screens 
Feeders Barrel Packers 


Foundry Knock Outs 


We are pleased to announce the acquisition of 
the entire manufacturing and selling rights 
for all devices heretofore manufactured and 
sold by the Traylor Vibrator Company of 
Denver, Colorado. 


Traylor Conveyors, Feeders, Screens, Dryers 
and Coolers added to the Jeffrey line, round 
out a complete service for every material 
handling requirement. 


Jeffrey-Traylor Conveyangrizzly Vibrating Feeder 


Hereafter the business will be conducted as 
the Jeffrey-Traylor Division of The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company in Columbus, Ohio, 
where both mechanical and electrical parts of 
the Jeffrey-Traylor units will be built. 


Inquiries and orders should be addressed to 


Columbus or your nearest Jeffrey or Traylor 
dealer. 


All products covered by Patents 
and Patents Pending 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
958-99 North Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 


New York 
Buffalo 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Philadelphia 


Detroit 
Chicago 
Huntington, W.. Va. 
Milwaukee 


Pittsburgh 
Boston 
Scranton, Penn. 
Cincinnati 


St. Louis 
Denver 
Salt Lake City 
Birmingham 
Dallas 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada 
Head Office and Works, Montreal—Branch Offices, Toronto, Calgary, 

Vancouver 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey-Traylor Het Air Vibrating Screen Dryer 
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